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in school finance reform. /(Author/JG) ^ \ - J 
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Thej Southern Regional ^fiouricif ffecognizek ' 
the ihriporlance of education to indiyldUaf agd 
regiorral development. W# have in ihe past 
joined othti^i in asking that adequate funds be 

'made available to. educate the children of the 
TegTon- Through res^^ sharing, 
and actionV vve have worked toward the _dem- 

^ocrayc goal of public eduqatten freav of, racial 
discrimination for all children in the South, 
Many strides have been made toWard thja as yet 

'unreached goaL Each advancra* fewafd^^ its 
achievenient brings awareness of furthtf st||p|\ 
that need to be taken. ? " / . . 

This pamphlet analyzes the problemsfiOf fi-* 
nancing public education and urgis thst equity 
in dducatipnal financing be .a major priority of ^ 

estate govern'ments. flut equity goes beyond 
merely providing equal dollars pen p Jpih 'It goes 
beyond eradicating the differences in. eduba^ 
tio^al expenditure^ based on the property yvealth 
ofa scbool distrjct,:aFthough^thrijs.a/necessa^^ 
and, tremehdousfy important paj^t" of school, fi^. 
nance reform, Equity requires that we beVsensi- 
tive also to the differing needs of children! Some 
of these may invol^^' coat differencesr Urban , 
education, 'for exanpple, m sOTne*places may cost 
more than rural education. Vocational may^be 
more expensive'than general education. Making 
MP for current and past handicaps— mental, 
educatipnal, physJcal— may require highir than 
norlnar expenditures, * ^-^Z. ^ ^ \ 

A humane society can see the need for giving . 
chilclren ^ their fuMest' educational opportunity. 
Such a society can recognize thp inherent un- ■ 
fairness in saying to children in a poof^dlsfflct^ 



: that their educational opportunities will be for- 
ever marred because of where they live, 
^ There are many steps, on the rQSd to eduoa- 
? : tiorial finance reform. This pamphlet dlicusses 
[ the inequities, des6ribesithe stqps that may be 
^ taken for actidn, and~suggeiti" alternatives for. 
constructive; soluti^tis, ^ .* 
: Thsr© a^e places in thp South where the^idea 
of reform in Its newer meanings has taken root 
f ,^nd Where significant advances have been 
^JTlade^'But, for thi most^art, the states of the 
region have not advaficed r^uch f rom the early ■ 
formulas' for limited equalizing of expenditures 
; among scliool districts. .We hope that ' this, 
pamphlet can cpntribute to understanding by . 
citizens, profestional educators and government 
officials of the issues Involved, We seek to 
stimulate new thinl^^pg^ the states of the re- : 
glbn. Above all )ve hope that state and local 
groups of cflizens will , organise around the 
i ssu e s* oj i cli o o4 f ina nee r efo r rn a n d see k _coji-^ 
Crete ^changes in their own states'. 
The cost, of past neglect in terms of undevel- 
* oped human potential has proven great, indeed. ■ 
The value of achieving^reater equity in educa-. 
tlonal finance, we belitv^, will be found In the 
' fives of our children and the kind of society we' 
make for ourselves, ^ ' . ^ 



QEORGE ESSER 
Executive Director 

HARRY BOWIE 
Associate Director 
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Parents living in ttie Edgewood neighborhood 
of , San 'Antoftfo, Texas, have no choice but to ^ 
send their ohilctren to the poorest'pubhc school 
system in the ar^a. Local school money is raised 
fr6m .tj>e p.ropj,5y„^tax, and_in^ the 
value of property is ©div $5,960 per pupiL Jn 
nearby Alamo . Heights th& property value is 
>$49,d00 par [Dupil.. > • 

Edgavyood citizens care deaply abput educa- 
tion, and are willing to pay high taxes for it; on 
every $1,000 worth of properly they own they 
pa/$10:S0/A!amo Helots citizens pay less than- 
that: $8.50 per $1,000 of property, Jhe result 
however, gives all the advarrtages to th6 children 
of Alamo Heights. Alamo Heights resident! raise: 
'S333^per student from the property tax .(above 
their contribution tg. and returned' share of the 
state funding pl^n) while Edgewood -'residents 
raise only $26. per student, ^ 

That situation seejns unfair to Edgewood par- 
ertts and taxpayersr Several-years ago a .cou- ^l 
rageous man named Rodriguez filed suit against 
state and Gour)ty education officials charging 
that his children and'other childrenjn Edgewood 
were beirrg ^denied a fundamental right to equal 
educational qpfJortunity;* The federal ^ district 
court, agreed with flodrigue^ and the other par= 
ents who joined'hirn. In March, 1973^ the United 
States Supreme Court disagreed. A narrow ma'r 
Jority of the justices said the system was doubt- 
less unfair— but it was riot unconstitutional. The 



■-; . . . . . . ■ : . ■ ^' : .. . ■% ' ^ ■ . . ■ ^ ■• . 

* Cour^ decided to leave decisions about change 
. to the state legiilature,^ 

i Officials and legislators in Texas breathed a 
sigh' of relief. They are mostly in agreement that 
the situation„needsjmproving, but they have not 
yef cflrne to a political agreement about accept- 
able change. . 1 
Jn other states around the country, ^Ith and 
^ without court oases/ school finance Is aalarge 
political issue. The case for reform is clear, tfut 
. f^e chdee of remedy is still undecided. 

This pamphlet is designed to give citizens 
some of the information they need to bring about 
change/ It first describes the present systems of 
. raising and spending school money, with special 
emphasis on the South. It then gives the, facts, 
, about how unecjual such systems now %m In 
terms of results for children. I^t^ exolaios the our-' 
rent court cases on thi,s Issue. Various ppisibili- 
ties are then discussed, for alternative systems 
wh^ch would be more fair^ and/some questions, 
are examined about how to choose among these 
alternatives. Finally, there is a chapter describ- 
ing reforfns going on all ove^the country igain. 
with special attention to Sou/harn states. ; 

^ A new step toward equal/education opportun-; 
ity is possible. Citizens and parents j'n eyery 
state need to lopk at the inequities, ^and* then^ 
work to produce a fairer system of educational 
finance. ^ ' ^ - ^ . 





progress and reform, and It has epmmanded such 

that & W^^^^^ 

o refer to the public school as Ameriea's 'formally 

niiion^l pnUrQn • 



The Geniui of American Education 



funofioh of 

loeil goverpment , . ; It Is doubtful that any child 
/may nasdnably be^ expected to succeed In life If he Is denied 
the opportunity of #du6ation/'^^^^^^^^^-^^^-^ ^ ^ ^ — 



Brown v. Board of Iducption 
United States Supreme Court, 19S4 
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Pubfic school^ begpn to spread lr> America 
early in the hfneteerith century, but even then 
the argument went on for decades: should 
citiisns who have no chitdrerrtT^publlc schools 
be requjred to pay t^xes to suppprt education? 
^^^^'^^"-'It was" the vision of Horactf Minn and vother^^^^^^ 

■early advocates that finally convinced the Amerh 
. can/people, They described a corr|rnon school, * 
open to all; which would be thQ agent of national/ 
deverepment albrig democr^c lines, producing 
social harmony and equal opportunity, and in 
tirrie elimlnayng poverty altogether^ To. this en 
control would be placed in the ha^ds of the 
peoplei through school boards and state legis- 
' latures rather than in trie hands of professionals. 

There was a strong belief that control should 
: not go to the "politicians**; thus, power\went to 
Independent school idistricts rather than govern- 
ments such as cities and counties. \ * ' ^ 

.It was not easy to establish a unlversal\publlc 
system; Southern states were last to accept tha 
Hdea ahcf eveiV the^ 
to include black people even partially in the ■ , 
system. But oiir pubilc education has by^ now> 
become remarkably inclusive. It is a vast enter- 
prise which employs five mllUon people and ■ 
.= spends nearly $50 billion a year. Schools fire ^ 
one of the njajor public institutions in American 
Jife, consummg significant political energy as ^ 
weir as dollars. ,/ 

One justificatlqhjfor this huge investment has 
always been that^pubirc schools would produce 
a* more just and equal/'society based on Indl- j 
vfdual hfierit. There have.always been other goals 
^for example, the needier a iterate. Informed 
•clt^anry to make democracy possible. But the 
/goal of individual improvement and advance- 
ment through education has been a strong ■ i 
article of faith; Succeeding generations oif Amer- ^ 
lean parents believed ever more strongly that 
schooling was the key to mobility and success , 
for their children. 

The national goal af equal educational oppor- 
tunity ariies from this fundamental faith in the 



^alue of pubilc edubatjoji: In the last few years, 
; however, we have been, challenged to questipn 
whether our original faith in the social benefits 
of education has been misplaced: i 
Waves of criticism, of course wash oyer pub- 

- lie educatjpn iri eVery ganerailon^-But lat 
schools are being rooked by^ whole jaries of 
attacks which seem to undermine further at- 
tempts to equaliie edupatioi|al resources fol' all 
children. ^ ^ * 

Perhaps most astonishing is the/proposltion 
from some Social scientists that the quality jpf 
education itself does not directly influence life 
^opportunity or income distribution. Those who 

' believed that more and better school jnfl WQUId 
insure mobility and economic success (and who 
perhaps thought that this was the primary Justlfi- 
catiop fbr public education) have been shaken 
by a number of recent publications. 

The most publicized is a book written in 1972 
by Christopher Jencks and others at Harvard 
University called Irequalltv : A Rga 
the Effect of Family and School in America. 
Usltig a wide range of research material, Jencks 
found no visible connection between the quality 

'Of schooling and fulure economic success, a 
finding that could Just as well be taken as 
criticism of the larger society's acceptance of 
mediocre educatlpn as It could crltlciim of the 
economic utility ®f education. Jencks stated that 
the quantPly^ of/schopling certainly seems to 
determine credentials, and, thereforet access to 
Jobs; he concluded that the ability -to last long 
In school seems tO; be related both to soclo- 
economio background and'to a dultural commit- 
ment to do so. But the quality ^^ducationj ac- 
cording to Jencki, does not seem to be a vital 
factor. He suggests that the opportunity to get 
equal schooling does little to equalize incomes 
in society as a whole, or to produce equal life 
chances. The goal of loclal mbbillty through.- 
education, argues Jencks, may be a myth, 

The Impact of this kind of research depends 
on whether one accepts the assumption that 



^i^j'^^'^s^dbls^^ be 4he; ageritsydMncome 

irjj.d/; :rgdlstr|bujtgn^^^^^ of poverty- It fs; 

3^^^/ ; obyioui lhat "many government policy-rnakera 
:* . ancf -^upteme -Court judges are " Indeed- Iri- 



' flJeacad -by this, assumption. jGut In fact the 
.TcJebate is a false one. rt i,s doubtless tPue that 
-^^n^ore^dr better scfiodling for children cannot by^ 
lt«elf, change the Inequalities whi^fi infect our^ 
"^ society; A. united attack on ec^tTomic ineqi/al i- 
.ties—tax^: policiesr housing policies, welfare 
policies, and so on— is clearly as importanfi as 
achieving 'equal educatlonar opportunity. 

But the schools do have ci role.to play-lreHite 
^chances, eveh in the absence of broader soclah 
dhange. There is scarcely a parent in this 
country who would tell his child that it doein't 
matter whether ^or noT^he goes to Qollege. The 

* record of high ^school drop-outs who Jind^;Up 
m dead-end jobs is also clear. And cer- 
tainly no profes^r could argue that the- life 
chances of an illiterate are vary^great. Even^lf- 
the hope of moblMty.through schooling sefms to 
be''an illusion in large statistical terms,: it is jan 
**iHusion" thai works for many JndividUais.* At 
long as there, are so many exampl|S of people - 

- who seam to benefit from school— In breaking:;, 
^^hrough race and class barriers o?i for that mat- : 
ter* in maintaming them— ouf educational beliefs 
will not change. ^ > 

We should not'overiook the fact that Income 
redistribution is not necessarily the prime^aim 
of education. It would be healthy^ for example, 
to support schools (and equal aocess to tHem) 
simply because inteliect^arid understariding can - 

* be nurtured there, aritf b'ecaus© a chance for 
learning skUls shoujd b© freely available jo all. 



*^lt is diffldult to believe that: if the children of 
Texas had a free choice, they would choose to 
be educated in,districts with fewer resources, 
and bence with, more antiquated plants, less 
exp&rienced teacheri, and a less diversified 
curriculum; inJact, If financing variations are 
so Ihsignific^ tb educational quality, it Is 
difficujt tb understand why a num^r of pur 
country's wealthiQ|t 'school districts, who 
•have noTegal obligation to argue in support^f 
the constitutionalrt^ of the, Texas litigation, 
have nevertheless jealously pursued Its caUse 
beifore this Court," * ; 

' Justice Thurgqod Marshall 
; ^ V ' U. S.\Suprerne Court' 

Dissent, Ban Antonio v, Rodriguez 
■ ' ' ! March, 1973! 



iThirs Is, {n fiet. qo'^idorable evldetica §tri§§|ng the economic 
value,. ef. iduefttiofl. yllwjflg fhvestmen! jn fiducaUon iii^Mnvaslment , 
in" humirt cipltai" miny ^teBnemlsti Hiv© yiatf a itr}Ct eest-benefit 
analyiis to emphgilze the. impQrtincs and viiu^ of education. For 
: -further discuSilon of this perspeetive, lea: ' Extirnel Benefili' of 
' Pubtla idu€ition^ An iconomio Afiaiyiis, Wetibrod, 1i€4^ Educition 
and Poverty, Ribich, 196S; investment In Human Oupitat, Schultz, 1971 ; 
Ths Ecofiomlc ^Valy© of Educallon, Sehultz, 1S63. 
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i'tlon the relationship between /the' >mbunt >^ 
money spent and the quality * of edudatlon Jf-^^^ > 

^ ferett dn^oitKe-firit-research projadtsVfO start \ / 
' fhi^ discussion was done Ijy ]Professor'"^am©s~^'"' 
Coleman Ifor the S, Office' of Education In 
13?6,- His report, Vvhich examined-, the sitUatlofi 
of poor and minority phildren in^ school, .con- 

^ eluded tjiat f^mil^ and social environment evi- 
dently weigh more heavily in determining 6duca- : "z 
tiopal achievement than anything the sqKbol n 
does, or how ni3ny resources jt has. Other pjjb- 
Itcations have Qarried this "resources Qf^d; qual" ^ - 
Ity" argument further . < 

On this issue the reality ot Inany school situa- ; ; 
tlons has been obscured, ManV Southern sqhool 
' districts, for example* itill spend less than $400' , 
per pupil eaclryear, and nobody pratinds that : 
the lack of money Is unimportant to qualify. 

: When textbooks are ten years out of datev library 

" '^^ les are non-exiptent; choices 'of what toHearp^^e 
limited, the cost of school breakfasts apd 
lunches makes them unavailabMf^e^ichers ;are * 
undertrained and underpaid, theri t/t^ft^|)r^q'ualf 
ity of educatioa is clearly related^ty^iil^d^qti^^e^ 
funds. It may vi;4ll be tru© thajt, bayoh'd'a_cef||^^ 
point, the improvement of the Jearning 'profee$s 
depends on many other factors which School. 
money cannot .buy. But until all schools get -a^ / " 
least to that pQffit, it Is cruel . to . suggest^^^ ^ • , 
money does not matter. Ft w;pa/entsjrj Wjedltfif 
suburbs are going to take seriously the notion 
that they can give up their higher levels of. 
spending without reducing the quality of their 
children's education. ■ 
Nor should we get trapped In the notion that 

"educators can^riever charige~Thera is ample 
evidence that specific^ school programs can 
vyork for low-lncoma children even .when fami- 
lies and environment are disadvantaged.^ Even 
though some statistlpal studies may Indicated 
that money has not always been^wisely applied, 
this, obviously, does not have to be the case. 

It should also be nbted that much;of*the data 
used jri social science to determliie **achleve- 
mentV", and the' relationship of money to results, 
are based on achieveiment test scores, This 
measuring tool is clearly suspect; the interplay 
of human factors involved In education Isjm 
niurKy field of reseiarch at best. It would be foo|i^-^ 
Ish not to support helpful research into all these" 
Issues, but social scientists with limited tools ; 

/cannot produce all our answers or commltmerits. ; 
The question of whejher mfefe mondy really ' 
leads to better educatlom ls^^urrounded by' 

^Coleman. Jam€S_S^kOt iquilHy of iduoatlonal Opportufifty^ Wash^ . 
ingtOHf Cu Ci, U, p. Qovsrnment PrlnUng Offiee,^ 1S86, 

i 3|uch rsiiirch Is contlnuaiTy eataiogued ai tSo ERIC Ctnter for tht 
iducatlon of the Dliadvantagidi Columbia UnlvBrsityj. Nlw YorR,. 



^WlllWver Jt is that m6ney may be thoyght to^ 
^cSntribute \o the education of childrert, that 
^tommodity is something highly prizetl by 
;^thosa' who enjoy the greatest measure of it- 
It money is ina,dequate to. improve' educationr, 
ittg residenls of poor distriots should at least 
:Have an equal opportunity to be' disappointfed 
.1^ its failure." ' — 
v v o ^ Coonsr,.CIune and Sugarmarl 

Private Wealth and Public iducatloft 



anothe r. m oney, prob I e ni: education a I feBdy uses 
•up-a. large share of the nitloh*s reibufces. The \ 
Spric© oVpublic education h^ tripled ilhqe about r 
";1960; the WM still seems to be rising about ten , 
percent a year; ^ ^ ^ 

pSH pf that stupendbLis rise In schoQl'expense 
is due to the fact Jhat we are trying to educatie 
more children (both a larger population and a 
,;darger^..per.cent_pf:: the:./pop„^^^ 
longer) but** more Impiortant* causes are higher 
costs of lnstVuctional m$teriafs, salar^ 
benefitsr building cofistruotion; ^ ; 

■ Many taxpayers are hof convinced that such 
Increases have. produced much Jmprovement in 
^ed^catioVii and although it is likSily that there , 
are spme who' would be wjlllng to bfar larger 
tax loads if thiiy could see. dramatic Improve- 
ment, the sad truth that 'many more are'slmply 
concernecl about the growing f1?e of the tdtal 
education bill and its effect on their taxes. This 
attltudereBpecially evident ^ outside the South 
where costs are already high— can, be seen In 
the r^jectJon , by voteri of^ school bonds or. 
school tax increases in recent years. 
7 Serious predictions ABboufMhe next-d 
indicate that ^costs may rtot keep'gbing up at ^ 
such a steep rate. Inflation, of course, will. doubt- 
less be a devastating problem for some time to 
come. But enrollments should ^do'down due to 
the*decline In population growth. Teadher short- 
agei, moreover, are pretty much p thing of*the^ 
past.. One can evan hope that new attention to 
efficiency and better school jr^anagement. could 
help bring costs down^^j- . . 

But, even so* the cost controversy will not.dis- 
appear. Many proposals to make schools more 
eflual Involve raising the ibtal financNl myest-" 
ment. Opposition to such proposals can ex- 
pected from.^jnany and varying quarters. 




"In recent years the growing scope and rising 
costs oi^ education have so overburdened 
local revenues that financial cflste has be- 
come a way of life for many school districts." 
^ ■ ■ : ' President Richard M. Nixon 

State of the Onion Message 

danuary, 1969 
— i — VT — ' — ... — ^ — 



_ .There are those, fpr^inilaj3^gr'%^^^ 
pect increased investments to go simply Int 
teacher's sateries/* Others- 7-: mpre wealthy ta; 
oayers -.v^B^ould object to rpayipg more ^th 
what they see as, their jUst sha>e of taxes'. - 

More sophiBtlcatedV critics; disil^usiorifed by 
what th^y see^as the past^failures of insti^tutiofi- 
alizid edUc^tiori will a^gue for more -di^ffu^>, 

. more'^'vari'ect /less "expensive methods and 
JfeQt.to refprihg.w^ 

stitutlon rnort deeply. - - ^ • 

Such critlciirri : Is oftfeh valid ;baJt»J^ a 
dangerous lndulgehce,/Thfere is no doubt that 
educatlbn^ it both more Wfect lye and ©hjoyable 
jn^opie^of th%f!iiall de 

and such .©Kperlmerttatlbri should continue for 
its learhina valuii. But to deprive the large nunt- 
bers of low and mlddle'lncbnie children Hn this 
country pf public education In favpr of sophisti- 
cated alternatives, which would drain away of- 
^ficlar-'M^^^ 

would &i ^tb' further rob the poor to benefit the 
frtohrOtfr-pprhQiitment should be-^directed toward 
equalizing and , Irtiprovlngi the praserft system 
which represents a public obligation. 




*Mhequities in the provlsjpri bf a sii^lce as 
fundamental and* as universaf^s education 
demand JustifiQation, not because they Icause* 
educational harmi rbut rather because they 
represent a cor^inulhg political Insult, a dec- 
laralibn that th| poor are not entitred to as 
much of the larger .community's educational 
resources as are. the rich." :* ! 

Kirp and Yudof ' ■ 

Yats Heytaw of La^ and Social Aotion 
Wlntejy97l. 



In shortUequalizing schpol , finance will not 
'^uarahtee sopral or economic equality. But a 
commitment to equai educational opportunity is . 
.a key piece In a large puzzle. J. 



TKa queitlpn of equalfzing public sehdol 
iouroas is a moral and palitloarissuf as much 
as an aducittonal onap^ Tha goal is Justica in tha 
dlstrlbuUdn of aduaational funds in a country 
that striVas tqbe a da moaraDy/ As long is thara 
Is d iarga and Important public eduoition lnitilu^ 
tiof^ lts banafits, hawaver imparfeol, sH^ld ba 
a^uilly^ available to il| ohlldran, r v / 

We do not nead to prove tliat withholding^ub^ 
lie fiinds from a group of ahlldran c^hangas thf Ir 
Ufa's aarning'^oapaally m ordtr to uphold t1 
cdnstltutipnal principle ^tiat they shall not 
dliDrimlnated agitnit, Hmt do w@ need to show 
the obvious 'benaf its reQitvad through sahbals 
by all classes of studtnts, to argua for mora 
gquitabid funding. . . . 




^S2ivl:li^^^^^^^^.^i^^ Irj an open society, in which all q_ 

V' ! graces and classes have the-same chance T 
rji ^ formative, experiences, In which a parent's social % 
- \§tandlrig .and wealth do not dictate a child's 



expectations/^ then we must support no| enlyj^ 
the public schools as a system, but ttie eveji- 
hand'ed Taising and^spending of money/^ within . 
them. . .\ 
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Chapter !) / ■ , . 

Equity and Equality: Some Definitions 



V Any discussion of finaneia! equity in education 
quickly runs into problBTns of definition. Some 
people, in/fact, oppose the ^hdle effort to 
achieve-pBrity because tli0y thjn1< that it hds to. 
rnean the sarne outcome Jqr'every child^^^ bland 
sort' of middle, ground; or^the lowest common .^ 
denominator., > / ^ , 

Actually, Jinanciar equity means agmething* 
'quite different, It begins with the idea that the 
accident of birth into a property-rich school di,Sy^ 
trict should not entitle a eWld to more^ ^duca-:- 
tional re^ourceSt 'ffnd thus an advantage unre-v 
lated to Ns' abilities. This is the concept of a 
"weajth-free'* or /*fiscally-heutral" school sys- 
tem. It is the^minimum standard of equity. : 
Beyond ^:that furidamental 'notion lie higher ^ 
standards of dquity/fconcf rned with making 
eq^al resoure^es available to each cnildi or com-^ 
pens'ftory education to those who need it^ or 
more money to schools in high-cost areas. ' ' 
:^ A key point to. understand _here_isJhe differ^^^^^ 
^nce bet\A^een Inputs in education and-,the out- 
domts of education-Inputs are simpiy^the tbings^ 
that a^ child brings with him in. the first place 
(family backfroundr social environment* expe- 
riences) tlus th,e things;^that are made available 
to the child for learning ^purposes (teacherq^ 
classrooms, ; curriculurn^ equipmentf .trips, > 
books). The outcomes 4re the' results, usi/ally v 
measured by *such tangibte instrufnents as 
achievement test scores or Julur© \ncomei but. 
sometimes also thought of in terms of oppot^n- ^ 
ity or training on happiness^ Bo\h si*des of the 
input-outcome equation can be considered In 
designing a more equftable system. There are ^ 
several possible approaches, all of which would 
meet the minimum test of^"fiscaLneutrality." 

ALTERNATIVE DEFINmONS OF ANl ^ x 
iQUITAiLf FINANCE SYSTEM 

ONf SGHpLAR^ONi DOLLAR! EQUAL DOLLi^^S ; 

Some people think that a sirnple dollar: equity 
would, be fine; every school and every p.cbool 
distrlo4 should have exactly, the sa^e amouni 



; vof moriey to spend on eacli ^RupiL Ohe trouble ^ 
f with that Qrpumentis that^a doliar.^u^'different 
» * things in*differen't plad6Sy A*n]p;th8f'^^^ is_that 
^^^ifferent chlld^i^'f 'feed-djffer^r^ resources. If a. 
\ Jarge 'rural ^ph6ol^sVi.t#riTn(iads 'more buses to 
get Its childr^ to schodr'thrf^^^^ town 
district *does, it ought to* have more rrtoney/tp 
- get -'equal''— l.t.j to buy^* more buses.^ If a scHooU 
district has many more^bi-Iingual children Hving 
^ ip it who heed mbrg^ BXpensive . teaching, it 
shoiild have more morts^to get^v'equa^"""l.©*, to; 
leach' In twp Janguagef. ^jf a glaas of milk ^for 
\-a child js cheaper in one' place than= another, 
that should be taken'account of as well^;,. '^*' ' 

TA^ EFFORT IQUAlLlZINO: 'iFRlEDQM OF 6hOICE" OR 
POWiR EQUALIZING ^ \ . 

Thisdefinition is based oh'the present syitem^ 
of letting local jurisdictions decide how much 
education they are' willing to pay iiN^ above 'a 
minimum guaranteed leyel. Undef this arrange- 
r meftr^chpol funds would be equal-among^dis- 
tricra which voted equal tax. rates. The n^oney 
received by one district would be no more or 
^f^ss thar* others at tfny gwen rate of tax effort,^ 
'T0 achie\?e this^ the state m federal government' 
W^uld have, to give funds to the poorer dlstriqt^ 
^totih cannot raise the established amount- of , 
^t&Lrn for a given tax effort, and take away (re- 
f^^lturej money from the richer districts which ; 
.^^aM^- more than the astablished jmount of ja-. 
j^^r|'Ifor the same 'tax effort But the^adult ta^-> 
^ payers in each district coujd. chobse *(by the 
local 'tax rate) a lower or higher level 9! ^ te- 
sourQ^es on this equalized scale. ; 

i^AL OFFERING \ 

' This definition concentrates- on.tha resources 
available to' eac^ child, taking account' j^f dif- 
ferehl prices, (such as. betweeri cities and fural 
areas} aflid qfidifferent klifdS of needs (such as 
^ Wquipmfert^f or handicapped ^children); The idea 
vVls' that the starting point should iJe-^qultable fpr 
"^^each ^hlld/ Irshould |not be a function of thp 
^ weaWh orthe local district; hor of the moods or 



r 



aspirations of the local taxpayers; nor of the" 
Vagaries of a local economy, ' ' - 

ACHIiVlMfNT IQUAillllNQ 

This more ambitious Idea says that we should 
set levels of reading, computing, and^f other* 
general knowledge and see to it that each child * 
cpmes upMo that standard before our school 
obligation is ended. We should spend on each ^ 
child w'hdtever it takes to reaqh a certalp out- - 
com©. While this^sounds ^ike an extravagant . 
goal, spme stepj^ are now being taken toward 
it; the distribution* of comperisatory education 
money to disadvantaged children m#ans lhat 
rpore resources are given ;to' children who bring - 
less with them to school, AlsOi some states, for \ 
example, California, are beginning to accept 
achievement^-standartis as a public obligatloh, / 

WHERE EQUITY CAN Bl MEASUREp 

Whatever standard of equity is chosen can be 
applied in different places within our' nationaL 
education s^ystem. This pamphlet i^ chiefly con- \ ' 
cerned with equi^y among school districts wUhin 
edch state, but there are.three levels of school 
finance eqtralizing which require attention: • 
equity^Smong schools,^ equity among districts/ 
and equity among states* 

EQUITY AMONG SCHOOLS 

' The idea that resources withm each ichobi 
djftrlct should be fairly distributed among itidi- ^ ^ 
^dual schools first arose durtng the early strug- 
gles for desegregation, when It was obvious that 
schools which black children attended in the ' 
dual school system in the South were being 
cheated in favor of the schools which white : 
children attended. This provided one additional 
roasoh for mixing the chiiciren: part of the theory 
was that with desegregation the white parents 
would add their support to soo to it that all 
schools had mora adequate resourcoD." This 
sornotimos happened, In fact, although in both 
North: and South numorous oxnmples still exist ^ 
of schools attondod by minority children which 
finve fowor rusourcos. ; 

Howovor, racial doBogrogatlon, even whore ' 
nccpmplishod, did not chnngo the problem of 
economic class diviBions. EspGCially in largo 
citios, some noightaorhood^ fri*quontly contlnuo 
'to liavo iniddlu'Clnss black niid whilo child/ori 
nitotidino achoolu with rnoro rosnurcos and low- 
Incomu nludontn atttKiclIng i^ahools with fowor 
uniOUf con, ^ 

Soma nchool boards thought that Title I of ttio 
Rlemdntary and Socondiiry Education Act of 
lOBH (which prnvldu^ F^fHlornl componiuUory 
nducation funds) would solvo Ifie problem of 
parity. Thny thcaiglit that thuy could nimply uuo 
thfi fodornl inonoy to bring ripondinn iti Bchop^i 
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- in low-income neighborhoods up to the level of 
those^ In^upper-and middle-Income neighbor- 
^ hoods. This is actually Illegal/ Federal legisla- 
tion requires that ^children in each school re- 
ceive equal amounts of state and local resources 
first, and tKen get*a special suppliment of 
federal money because of their extra disad= 
vantages. This legal provision is known as the 
^"comparability requirement. 

.This very fundamental reform, equalrzing the ' 
spending of money among the schools in, a given . 
. district before using federal money, is prpving 
quite difJicult to achieve.. Sonr^e, Of jhe difficulty 
'v.,^-is due tp problems of /measurement: how are 
* . risources to be.cdmpared? Part of the answer 
rtiay.be fdlfpqt school sperjdlng in basic cate^ 
gories; no's^chool^ay have all the experienced 
teachers, while others have all the first year 
teachers; no elementary sshool may have sig- 
nificantly more textlqgoks or library booka per 
pupil than others. 
^One of the chief difficulties in meeting com- 
parabitity requirements up to now has been the 
difficulty' jn getting information. Schools have 
operated for years without any clear data on 
what Is spent in each one. But beginning in 1973, 
Title I requires that such information be re- 
ported for each school. ^ ' ' 

A number of la\A/suits based on mjsuse of 
Title I funds have recently beeri filed, 'and the 
first successful landmark comparability decision 
.was in a small distrlgt in New Mexico. A round 
of new legal cases, within individuarschaol dis- 
tricts, Is expected over the next few years. 

# EQUiTY AMONG DISTRICTS 

Even, if the schools- in each district were 
spending money equitably among aM the chil- 
dren, the problems ©f the poor school dlstriot 
and the high-cost ichool district would remain. 
School systems in the same state are able to 
spend vastly different amounts of money on their 
children, doponding on their resources and 
costs. Those money differences result in groat 
differences of real resources: books, supplies, 
curricular offerings, teacher salaries. 

Ovqr the past few years* a lot of attention has 
hocn given to the possibility that these differ- 
oncos byotwoen districts are unconstltutionaL 
, Consldorablo attention has also been directed to 
iogislativo and adminlstratlvo romodios for thoso 
djr,paritio5. 

EQUITY AMONG STATES , 

If ovontually statGS should roform school sup- 
port within tholr own borders m that rich and 
poor schools and districts have nn equal claim 
on education funds, wo would Rtill bo loft with 
tho problom of rich siatos ond poor stptos. This 
mattor Is of particular Importanco to Southern 



stateSj which have the lowest Income averages 
of any region. School spending In spme Southv 
ern states ranges around $470 a student, while 
other states can ^average up to $1,000. Even 
though they may tax themsllves as rigorously 
as other states, poorer states cannot support 
education as generously, 

A few people believe that the* way to equalize 
spending among states, would be to make^ 
education a federal function. Others have begun 
to work out ways of "compensatory funding" to 
poorer states which would not make such a ^ 
drastic change in the basic system.^ While the 
possibiUty oj moving to true national equity 
seems to lie well off in the future and is. beyond 
the scope of this pamphlet, it is, nevertheless, a ^ 
logical extenslorr of equity arguments. 

SETTING A GOAL 

Equal jdollars Is a totally inadequate concept, 
and tax effQrt equaliiing leaves too much 
latitude in the hands of local taxpayers to decide 
the fate of children. What about a retirement 
community which had Just a few children, and 
no interest in quality education? Should we. 
allow them to downgrade the offering for the ' 
children of that district? What about the com- 
munities (and there are still many of them) where 
school board members send their children to 
' private schools and seek only to have the most 



^inimal public school system with the lowest 
^sible taxes? AJIsxible scale (unless it has 
a very high minimum guarantee) denies the 
rigtits of children even when \i is not based on 
wealth. , ^ ^ 

ButJhe more an^bitlous plan of investing in 
, high achievement standards for all children de- 
serves continuing consideration. Parents and 
publLc officials might well begin'to ask educators' 
for the kind of Information, and accountability 
that would make such a plan possible. And they 
should certainly build Into state support plans 
some experimental programs moving In this di^- 
.rectlon. , i - . 

Our bias in this pamphlet Is in favor of a true* 
iquarofferlng standard as a goal for school^fi- 
nance reforms over the next few' years.^ That Is, 
the educatlonai resources available to each child 
should be equal, taking account of cost and 
need rilfferences, . ' 

^ [ - 

In summary, the basle focus of this parnphlet 
Istiow to aiiure that each sohool distriatiiin a' 
state ^rovidei an equal adMoational afferlng to 
each ohild. I.e., equal resQurcai after taking 
aoaount of diffiring costs and Individual needs. 



^TlMe i sf tht Elementarv and Seeondary Education Aet of Itil 
already dimonstratis this Idea In a imall way/ The iormula for d|i^ 
trfbuting tha funds gives €xtfa bsnefM to states whose educitlon 
spending Hs below ihe nationat aversgo. Other new proposaU -for 
federal ild to poorer states are diiEussed in Chtaptef VL 
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Chapterlll. . 

How The EducationrFinance System Works 



Befqre considering how to get more equity in 
educational finance, the way the system as a 
whole works must be understood.^ Also, differ- 
ences from state to state need to be eKplalned 
so that local people can plan their own atrate- 
.gles for the changes they want. 

First of all, two issues must be separated. 
Public schools in every state 'are paid for by a 
combination of taxes imposed on the public: a 
money raising syitem. Each state then has an 
entirely distinct system of money spending on 
schools. Both parts of the system rteed to be re- 
formed for more fairness and equity, but each 
part' must be studied separately/^ 
^.j Second, it^should be remembered that there 
are considerable differences among state sys- 
tems. Each divWqs its districts differently; >each 
has its own way of financing schools; each has 
a degree of wealth or poverty and a degree of 
urbanization and industrialization which makes 
a difference; each has an administration more 
or less involved in the political processes of the 
particular state. The common schools have less 
in common than we tend to think. . 

This chapter will first describe the administra- 
tive arrangements for governing schools In 
Southern state^, then the systems for raising 
money, and then the systems for spending 
moneys - # 

COVenNANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 

* Responsibility for providing, public schools 
rosts most directly with state govornmonts in this 
country, 

In order to carry Out thoir rosponsibilities in 
odMcrttion, states hnvo crontod school districts. 
Gonornlly, oithor nn olnctod or appointed scfiool 
bonrd hns Ihu oovorning power for oducalion 
and provldgn for Iho ndminiLitrnllon of the ocliool 
syslom. Howovorj in many areas, thb actual rols- 
inn of monoy for richool purpOLios Is the ro- 
sponsiblllty of a local unit of govornmont such 
as a city or county. Novbrtholosa, bocnuno 
school boardo havo Qrqat valuo In tho Amoricnn 



education system and because they are local, 
many people speak of "Iqcal contror' in educa- 
tioh as if it were an absolute right occupying a 
sanctified position. However, the issue of local 
control Is much misunderstood. State boards of 
education and legislptures exercise important 
educational powSrs. Indeed, legislatuyes create 
local school districts which\.they can abolish, 
re-create, or change at any time. 

And there- are ^ other powers which states 
generally exercise regarding educatior^: 

• States set the gedgraphic boundaries of 
school districts, and determine how 
school boards are to be appointed or 

... elected. / ^ 

• Many Southern states set limits on the 
amount of taxation which can be imposed 
for education, and many require locali- 
ties to raise ''matching" sums of money 
toward the state finance program before 
they can raise '"supplementary" money to 
spend on programs of their own choice. 

■ State legislatures set prioritfes in their 
additional programs of categorical aid: 
they fund various combinations of voca- 
tional education, special education, 
driver education, nutrition, etc, 

• States set salary scales for teachers, and 
cortifjcatlon requirements which deter- 
mine the training of people that, local 
districts can hire. * 

• S^^tes frequently determine tV^approved 
list of textbooks which schools may buy. 

• States establish the number of days, and 
somotimos the hours, of schooling; 

But in addition to the powers which the states 
hold onto, thoro nro further llmllallons on local 
boards, For oxamplo, courts have oxorclsod 
pownr under tho U. S. Constitution to limit oc- 



^'Mnny pooplii. IrUJliHilriy nu^ijifl{>«r wrifofs, ffill to fiHikii {Un Ulttlnc' 
tluri, I litis fi ftertilllnii nnnoimtlriu « rBCjini tU^^num Cmirj cfeoJalpn ' 
inhf *Tfr)|itirty Fiix U|)hohh" 1 h« vallijlty u( thrt tuypnrly Inii {a 
nmnoy-rnUlny irjhern«) whb nut rt'i Ibsuh Im Uu» t ri*«. Whnl U% 
Im {JflcilHotI Wfifi whiithfif A slfllf! Luulil liii finjulfui! Ui pfovlda 
«MMltfible Hchoul: llf»fiMt:|iU;. Idkliiy Ififii luirnuril thii Hlspfif IIIob In, 

'pfiiriofiy wfiHlth flmnny jU «i|BlMy|» vvllh or wHhout |irc)niirjy Initoi, 



tibns of school boards which deny racial equality 
or the basic. rights of students or teachers; In , 
addition, the.jcademic standards of colleges' \ 
and the requirements of college entrance tests 
often define the^subjetts which must be taught 
" in high schools. A more recent restridtion comes 
from' th'e organizatioh of school employees Into 
unions which affect the budget options of 
school boards. 

Another basic kind of control is denied to dis- 
tricts with low property value; they are too poor 
to have any choice about .ttie school funds. that, 
can be made available; 

thus it Is clear that what is commonly called 
*'local Gontrol" Is, in fact, a shared controL- 
Local districts can arrange referendums for 
additional lax money to support new programs. ^ 
They can hire and fire personnel^ within limits* . 
They can provide (or rfbt provide) lots of extras:^ ' 
sporis, clubSi band'UniformSi art supplies, trips.;^ 
They can transfer students to different schools, - 
decide whether to provide school buses,, g/oup / 
and regroup students for different purposes, 
and, within bounds, suspend students. They can' ^ 
heavily influence the quality, tone, and spidt of 
schooling in their co^ffiunity. 

Perhaps the most critical aspect of local con- 
trol lies jn the intangible area of IqadersWp. in 
districts where superintendents are appointed, ^ 
this choice is probably the single most Im- 
portant act of a school board. The poaslbility of \ 
responsiveness and openness to local ideas and 
parent wishes Is the unique virtue of the Ameri- 
can school system, and is a continuing responsi- 
bility of both the local superintendent and the 
local school board. 

HOW THE MONEY IS RAISED ' 

School districts typically get money from 
three levels of government: federal, state, and 
iocaL 

. The division of the school bill among 'these 
three sources differs greatly from state to state. 
Nationally, local govornments pay about half the 
bill, but averages don't tell the whole story. 
Compared to the rest of the country, Southern 
states make fairly high corrtrlbutlons, and re- 
gelvo particularly large amounts of federal 
money. 

LOCAL TAXES 

Tho locnl shnro of school monoy is usually 
paid by tnxos on proporly within oach uchoQl 
. district.'' Controvorsy ovor proporly tuxoo tuts 
heatod up In rocont yonra, m Ipcaljtioa hnvo to 
koop raising tho rntos to covor ihcraaslng Bchool 
costs. It Is probably tho lonst populnr of nil laxos. 

Actually, Soulhornors pay loss In proporly 
tnxos than do cltizons in other ports of tho 
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Sources of Revenue For 
, > public Schobls,'Southern States, 1970-71 ' 
Percentage of Revenue Receipts ^ 



State 


'Federal 


State 


Local & C 


Alfebarna 


18 J i 


60.5 


20.6 


Arkansas 


18.5 > 


1, k 44.2 


.37.3 


Florida/ 


10.6 


" 55.0 


34.1 


Georgia 


10.9 


B4.7 


34.4 


Louisiana 


14.3 


* 56.2 


29.5 


Mississippi 


28.1 


47J 


24.2 


North Carolina 


15.0 


66,2 


18.8 


South Carolina 


17.7 ■ 


' 56.3 


26.0 


Tennessee 


14J 


44.5 


40.9 


Texas 


9.1 


47.9 


43.0 


Virginia 


^ 10.5 


33.8 


55.8' 


sostaksa. ; 
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Columbia 


' 7.2 


40.0 


52.8 



Source' National EducaUon XiSaClatlon, Eitlmates df SEhoel Statiitlsi. 

country. This is partly because state govern- 
ments and federal programs, pay more of the 
South's education bill; it is partiy because the 
South just spends less money ofi schools. The 
usuai- political decision In the region is^to keep 
property taxes low. All property tends to be 
valued at less than market value, but the level 
of assessmentp by law or practice^ will vary for 
rural land, industrial property, natura^,resources, 
and in some localities for commercial prdpe'rty. 
In the South, property is frequently assessed at 
values even lower 4han the national practice; 
agricuitu|al farm land is valued at a lower rate^ 
than in/ the plains states, ^, for exairiple, and 
single-family homes are valued far below the 
national average assessment. Some Southern 
states|also provide general homestead exemp- 
tions,|and- itUs the fax on houses/that usually 
oausfes the greatest resistance. ' 

pFdperty^ taxation could be greatly Improved 
to become more acceptable. For example, states 
could appoint and train Independent assessors 
vyho Would be less vulnerable to Ideal pressures 
than untrai/led, elected officials. Consistent and^ 
proper assessment standards could be enforced 
to iron out the huge variations which. now make 
the. system unfair. Some states already h^ve 
laws that give relief to elderly people with fixed 
incomes, or to both renters and low-income 
homo owners. The scandalous undorassQssment 
of valuable timber, oil, and coal lands, as well 
as^ corporate agricultural land, could bo cor-, 
rocted.i Many states alrondy practlpo one or' 
more of those improvomonts. » t 

In shorti the local eharo of tho school bill Is 
paid through proporty laKOs, which ard no! sov 

■ - ., ~ ' ■ • a . ' ' 

^'in toulslnnii rtrul Tonnosstiti, subsfuntlftl iiiiuMinfs nrii fnl««d from..'' 
couniy'Wirto anlos tnxtiii find from iiivornnr*} A Bovoffintio t4l< 

li nhjiryml to !ho«» tftNing nntufnj f«t9puf«<'n» esut nf thti yroufHf,, iifTri,''. 
h n|!»n usrxl In ntnoofi rich In ull find nntufnl y»s lo rnli^ iQCfilf' 



heavV In the* South, Mil are greptlyin netd of * 
reterm, and whleh intvltably produce an- uneven 
and usually Inadequpt© base of funds for eduoa- 
tlon. ' - ^ * 



Some definitions of terms 
Lepal f ffort means the rate of taxation which 
a locality is wilUng to levy on itself for school 
funds. There Is usually a minimum required by; 
the state, but a locality can choose to make 
more tax affort--that is, to levy a higher-tax on 
each dollar of property value and to insure 
that valuation of property is reairstiq. 
Local ability, like Ideal wealth, means the 
value on which taxes ard based. If a district 
has many profitable^ industries, rich natural 
resources or expensive homei the property 
values will be higher. The school tax is asually 
based on property value, but could also be 
based on personal or cpfporate Incomes;^ 



STATi TAXES 

Since state governments spend -more ^on 
education than any other social service, 
how they raise their tax revenue Is very Import- 
ant. It Is even more Important In the South, 
where the states oarry a more than average 
share of the education load. The fact is that the 
taxes used by most Southern states not only put 
a greater, burden on poor people, but do not 
take advantage of many available resources.: 

A state's total ta)c^policy normally determines 
where school money comes from. In most South- 
ern states- education money comes from thev 
gfeneral state trea^yryi rather than any special ' 
fund J State funds^ come from the following 
sources: ' 

1) the major state source of revenue in the 
\ South is the sales tax. ^ This consumer tax 
hitS'poor people the hardest, it is generally 
considered a "regressive" tax, since poor 
people spend a higher proportion of their In- . 
come on consumption Items subject to sales 
tax than do the rich.'' But it seems that the 
poorer the state, the greater its relft?nce on 
such taxes. Mississippi, for example, which 
has the lowest per capita Income In the 
nation, raises more than 47 ^rcent of Its 
taxes this way far above trie national . 
average of 29 porcent. 

Some states ease the fogrossiveness o^ 
this fo/m of taxation by oxomptrng food and 



fr.oiiMi vjtrlinluiifi Ufi» Ah!har?!!v. (whii-.li rninMn nil It* niihool nitjnisy 
IlirOijyh II sintpwldo proporty Mu linif fMliH.Ui othi.»r nrnnlj Inmrn 
Bpotrlftlly fiafninrhflij for niluciiHun |iurf)0«Jot), LuulBlnnfi (wiikh rfllsn?! 
!s«n third* of IfB sthnnl fuiiils thrnuuh iiHrmnrK»<j ffliiijs), TuMfteasuo 
(¥¥hli;h o«fruf!rk!i.tBf!nlh nnlos nnif tubrtcco IrtMOfi tu «?% of 

Itfi qduciitKin Miunny) niuj Vanm Crirnljim (wHicih onrmiifNwd fl llqunr 
tcik fur tcfiooli until roctiinly) 

*lnfor»!iiillori «n fttiito tnxBti Ir [i\koi\ Imm Of. Lyii (IninmboSi StiU ■ng 
Lqq9\ T$h9% In !h» fleuth, 1875, fM.nilhnrrf Itpukjnnl Cnunf^l, 

"A "fjrcit|»«Bilvii Ihk", In tunlrnfif, Is !irts«d on tibllHy-IO'pny. nin 
rHtq IfiKriifltfti nn Incomfi |nf:r»ins(ia. 



medicine Jrom^he sales tax. In the South,; 
only Texas and Florida ©xempt both; 
Virginia and fJorth Carolina exempt medh 
cine only, Louisiana taxes both at a lower 

rate., is ■ r , 

Some states also Improve this tax by giv» 
ing a credit or rebate on income tax for sales 
tax payments. Southern states have Jag» 
ged in this reform (Qertrgia now allows a 
credit for low Income families, but has not 
seen fit to pay a rebate where incomf Is too 
low to require Income tax payment.) The 
net resuitMs .that- In South#n states, with 
V their generally lower Incomes, people pay a 
tiigher share of their incomes through these 
/.Regressive sales taxes. ' 

2) On jop of this heavy dependencr on 
regrasslye fixes some Southern st,ates 
make little use of progressive' personal In- 
come taxes. Only Virginia aftd North Caro- 
lina approach or exceed the national aver- 
age of revenue Trorti this source. Tjexas and 
Florida have no persopal income' tak' at all, 
and the tax in Tennessee'ls inslgnif leant 

3) T^xes ori business geneF^JIy have lag- 
ged in the South, a rafleqiion^h part of the 
effort to attract industry. Coi^orate i,ncorne 
taxes/are imposed at about* the ^jVerage 
national rate, but the total busi^ss ta^: . 
structure has favored business reMiVe to ■ 
individuals and ^amj^'^ in- order to sub-. ^ 
sfdize growth, *. ^ ^ 

, 4) Finally, states charge tees for many 
^different kinds of services .(licenses, high- 
way tolls, etc.) Southern states , get from 
ten percent to 23 percent of t^heir income 
in this way, about the national range" 

' Thus the ma)©r shAre of sahool imoney In the 
Soyth Is raised by states from tax sa^rces ,that 
dq not do nearly enough to dl^trlbutd the bur* 
deN^lalrly among all the altiiens. { 

FEDERAL TAXES 

The share of scht^ol rtioney that comes from 
the federalflpvernmeht, which Is, generally small 
but especlally,s[gniflcant In the South, is not paid 
by any specific Jund, or' tax, but frbm.general 
treasury sources.,,Thi3 means chiefly from thp 
fedoraf Income tax, which Is considered the most 
progressive current tax. 

HOW THE MONEY IS DISTRIpUTED 
STATE AND LOCAU FUNDS ^ 

Originally, of course, local money was the 
^nly form of school support. But In the twentieth 
century the stotos cnmq Into tho picture, undor- 
tnkina thoir roaponsibillty' to'provlcio education 
by making otalo grants to school digtrlcts, 
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'\ The first principle was a simple^ohe: a number 
of dollars for eacb chiid; or each teacher in the 
district Tbus, there ^ould be a minimum guar- ^ 
anteej a flat iranl, f©r every student. Graclually, * 
however, many states came -to realize that this ' 
$yste,m didn't take account of we'alth diffephces 
=-poor districts couldji't add on as mucH as rich - 
districts pd mattef taow hard* they tried. "RiusAhe 
idea of aqualiiing grants came along.' ; / * 

The, plorleers of ^equalizing -school finance 
were George^ Strayer and Robert Halg, who jo * 
19^2 worked out a forrnuta tJiat goes l^te this: (1) 
each distrlQl must t&x at'^aiCertaln level ;*(2) each ^ 
distrlctMs entitled to a certain amognt of money 

-per. pupii; (3Hfifie local tay . does not Tatee that 
per-pupil ajfevyance, the stmt© niakes up the ^ 
difference, whis became known as a minimum «^ 
foundation plan (MFR).iEach^distrlcf is able to 



r;aise the same amount of funds per pupiT with' 
the^ame amount of. eft6rt up to the guarariteedi 
n^^hlmum. To that point tt is ^ jequa^llzing* 
arr^ngeiTierrt,:^ ' ° . :* ^ * 

\ IM minimum foundation plarttMFP), howiverh 
allqws-each district the right to add other funds.* 
It mupt f^rst corttribute Its taxes to the lvlFP up to 
an^established level, usually qu|t^ minimal. After 
that, *lQcal: leeway-* ^sometimes called enrich-- 
ment or supplementary, funds) allows the jdis-: 
trict to tax itself qnd spend whalever It wrahes 
in addition to the d^sIc regulrement. Thus th^ 
rich district dtilLhas much more*abillty to excWid, 
the minimum than does the, poor district. Where 
the required tax rate is very low dbvioQsly the' 
opportunity for 'Mpcal Jeeway" and thp resultrKg^ 
inequality Is much greater. " *^ \ 

'By, now every state plan has been revfsed 



^GURE QNii TWO STATE PLANS 
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' . 8 NC)TI=" 'WhsMij jiriit Uirnl niinrnntnijfj nro low, joofjl lonwny bficomna of s]im\i}i fm^ 

» I , fmH/i/u'U. (Ju!, thn jnnrjUhlna wit! qjnntnr/bncnunM iRt^nl hjf'wciy fur)<l« rrill«i:l the vviinllh 

^ ' » d!Hig,irltk)f} nrnoiui districts ■ . ■ ^, ; y ^ : ' , 



.WnlH^amended in many ways, so Ih at the systeqfis 
, are'isoraefimes.^excaedmg^ ^mpliGatid., 

TlTHee s54jthfm , states still use m Mi gr^nt 
lormula- (North and South CaroliQ^ ah^ Arkan-/ 
sa|), but'they make some vaTlationa in4he pay-/ 
rrient. Fob example, although they pay the \ 
salaries p! a given number ^^ teachirs per clais- 
>6om .^they provide, mor^ teachers for a high 
sQhool than ari. elemehtary schopl, or.twrce as 
many teachers for special education classes. = 

All Jhe other' Southern states yse a fornri of 
retjualizmg Minimum Foundation Plan. Some of . 
thems. like Georgia and Tennessee, have froieji 
the dollar arnouni which Can ^^e collected frorh 
Icrca! taxes, €0'that 'th# state share of the guar- 
anje^gets higher and higher, and this' plan be- . 
cpmes somewhat more equaliiing. In Qeorgia, ' 
some t>f the Roonest rural dlifrlcts cpntrlbutft^ 
^jiothing- toward the y\PP: This 'means that the * 
richer districts (ffequently^the^cltles, #iich are 
decep'tively ''rich* in property, but overburdened ^ 
,in oft\er ways) subsidize the poorer districts 
without' much consideration of costs* oi' educa-/ = 
' tlonal needs. Depehdehce on a minimum fqunda- 
tion plan may also mean that some .scHool^ 
boards, thoie with n90#^ interest in low tax rates 
than Ifi the needs of children, can run a pathefi- 
cally minimum level of SQhooling vs^ithout supple- 
mentary local effort at all. ^ 

Mbit state pl^ns have been; amended^ over 
the years so thai IH addition to the basic, MFP 
Joy operating funds, there are different* klhds'Vf 
flat payments for ^ecial pur^oses^ The Special, 
Purposes Grants are always fdr a specific pro- 
grajsi, such as driver education, or textbooks.^" 
They are, nearly^lways based on the number 
,of students enrmled In the special progi^'am, and 
no attempt Is rnfede . to consider the wealth or ^ 
ability to pay of the local district. These grants 
'Jre usually for a much smaller total amount than 
the MFP operating funds. , ^ - 

FEDiRAL AID V, . 

• The federal Investrnent in elimentar^^d sec- * 
ondary education Is. a fairly rec0nt dey^lopment. 



really beginning on e significant Jevel in'th© 
iate 1950*s. It is . a smallj share/ although it oc- 
cupies the h©adline%e.noUgh; to.sifem In 
1966; federaMmpney paid eight 'perceht\bf the 
public schoolfejih the larieTat percerit even Since' 

'then, the share has phrJnk to seven percent or 
les^' . ■ p \ ' N . • -V 

Federal, aid js legislated to Vi®®^ particular 
nationally recognized prbblernti and can be 
spent only on» specil6|i& programs-/ Thus, TItte, .1 

"of the Elementary: and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 provides over a^'iljlofr dollars ^a year In 
compensatory^education mbney for:- poor and 
low-aqhieving childreh. Vocational education 
support and, aid to ^federally Impacted" com- 
munities " are the two, otherjargest items of 
federal ^slat^be: * ; V * ' 

' TherAre still; many who argue tjiat the prob- 
lems of poor schools and pBor students must, 
be solved through federal funding. It Is only In 
the last few years that the^ system which Itself 
produces the Inequalities— the iystem*of raising 
ahd distributing state and local money^has been 
challehged. v ' ' ' . V - 



Thus the major tianisnts in typical sahoal fh 
nanot ' iy items now are: A division of the 
state Into icliool dlstrlcti, wit^ a local schoor 
board j for administrative purposas; 2) A com^ 
binatlan of sjate, local and fadeifil taxes to 
raisa school fufidsi an^^^A distribution of funds 
whloh guarantees s^Mtj| minimum amount of 
state support for each ii^lld but which also takes 
Into aooount how much effort local taxpayers 
ara^aklng and Is closely related to the waaUh 
of the district, all suppiemanted by soma fadllral 
money to help meet spaalflo national goals. 



'"See Appendix C. and D fsf eharli ef state aid In ihe South. The 
Corr^mon ipeeiil purpgif. or ca^egorleof gfinta In these states are 
for ipeclal ecjueatlsn, vocational education, adult edudetlon and 
ichool lunchsi. ' A fpw ^Southern states havd Oitabllshed publlo 
kln^d'orgartens. Soma itataii outside the Souths provide cdmpeniatory 
education 'for 'poor . chlldfan, leadarihlp and admlnlstfatlon Irnprova-' 
rnani granti, special urban costs. Ohe itata (Maryjand) funds 

■-. all cohstructlon and building renovation costSi 

j 'Thsig.^are school dlitHffIs which have larger federal (fiitallailoriSj. and 
thoreforo much ta^t^exenipt property arid the responsibility to educate 
■children of parorits who live on or are employed by the Initallatlon. 



Chapfer-IV^. ; ; 
How Uhefiwal Is Th© Pfesent Systtem? 



/ Comparison of schodl district exMnditii^es 
/ within each state reveals\the\same fac^ In every 

Stat© of the union there^ are tremendou^dlf-' 
. ferences |n the amourrt sp^fft qn^each child^he 

accidehj^f bir^th^into a Hph arba a poor a^a 
vdetermmes how muchfwiil be Invested Jn a 

Qhild's'dducatlon^ 



"Affluent' districts can have thai 
It, too; fqr they can proyide 
education tor th%lr children 
lower taxes. Poor districts^ by j 
no cake at alK" i 

" ^ ^'California Su 
' V Serrano v 
1971,: 



cake and .eal 
high-qualtty 
hil^ paying 
ntrast, have 



Prii 



reme Court 



The table belovy shows the facts fo\ Southern 

stafes.i-^ ^ 



' ^ TABLE B 
Total E(pmentary and Secondary Publilf 
.Expenditures Per Pupil, By Stfte, 1^ 
School Year 



School 

19-70 



Statm ' 


High 
Distrlol 


Ninetieth 
Pupil 
Perpentlle^ 


\ ^ Lew 
VDIitrat 


Alabama . 


$580 


$473 


S294 . 


Arkansas 


1,005 


512 


^294 


Florida " 


1,036 


824 


. ^82 


Georgia 


735 


706 


^4 ^ 


Louisiana 


922 


730 


499 


Mississippi 


825 


541 


321 


North Carolina 


732 \ 


.675. 


467 


South Carolina 


610 


562 


397 


Tenriossee 


774 


629 ' 


315 


Texas 


111596 


668 ' 


197 


Virginia 


1,159 


776 


441 



n/rhii nlruflinUi piiiill jHifcntitih) i-i (Hu ORptHiHilufu luvnl nt sviiich 10'*ii 
Qf ihg stucloiita lit fi' stfito hiivw tiioro spout on \ho\t\ (hftn fMnt 
niiiQiinf, It |b eornrnoiily u?iad i\n n *Muf>'' flnuro lor ''Uivollng " up" 
nrul ollmlnntfjs oxlrorno n&pundlturij piitlnrn^ frnm vory arniill or 
uniiQunl dlitrkt^ whgno spyndlny Is not .typlciil- 
Uuurcqi novlfiw of Exliljng Stale Schoot Flnsnqo PfoyrArtii, Vgi. 2, 
ntiiff nopofl Subnilltud lo llm Proslriont'e Cdrnmlgsldn oh 
Sdhooi Finnneo (1072), pp. iy ff., with cQrroctlo?is. Aa quotod 
'hi nobu^l p. MuinnhnifMr nnd nnb«rt W. MnMniorir nefofming 
School Flnane* (Thu Ufogklnus IfrntMufiun. WiioMjnutqn, p, C. 
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Increasing itate support for feducatipn has 
reduced tha great^ exttemes of dlffarence that 
^prevailed severar. ganeratidns ago. At the sarfle 
^fmfe, the number of school districts has'shrunkr 
a smaller number ot districts more nearly the 
same size ten^ to even, out theidisparitiBS a< 
^^llttlQ/Sut the range Is stIfH staggering. School 
districts spend' ■anywheFe from $300 to $3,000^ 
per pupil* semetlmes A/vlthin the same state. 
The Southern range of Ineqy^llty Is not quite 
' as . great as In other . regions,. This Is because 
Southern school systems spen^. on the, average 
: Var l^& money/per child than other part^ orthe 
^■countrVi aftd the . proportion of state funding is 
larger. There are jew very rich .suburban dis- 
; ' trjcts, spending over $2,000 per child cornpared^ 
to ofher sfatas: Neverthelesi, the differences are 
shocking: lip to five times as much money is 
spient In some districts as in others,*^* 

Why do these Inequities exist? Since we 
pay for schopis in part by local* choice^ and 
loG^I takes. It might be that districts which "care 
more" about educatlpni vyhlch vvant to tax them-' * 
selves moce, a^e the ones which spend mora: 
In fact. It isihe^degree of local property wealth, 
which produces the ^difference, not the degree of 
local tax efforL 

Fo^ example, look at a chart from a recent 
study of South Carolina which shows that al- 
though the poorest districts (those whose prop- 
erty Is worth the least* at market value) tax them- 
selves at a much higher rate than the richest 
diqtridtSi their resulting revenue Is much less; 
they's^ply cannot squeeze, enough from their- 
very llnciltedl potential to raise sufficient money, 



^'Currtinl stnlliMcs show thnt thoro hnvQ boon ajanlflcnnr Incroflsoa 
In ppr pupil tispendlluros jn^^cjvory ilnlQ In rocent , yonfSi Tho 
nailmnjoil ostpdndlturea pof pupil In ADA for 1072^73 flro; Alo. iSOOj 
A(j<< Sfifit; Fin, |flnr>; $702; Ln. $007; Mlaa. $000; N. C. $002; 

n Q 1mm: if30; Tosns 1770, Vn. $020, (Sistlilki of Publle 

Elsmonfiry and idEondiry Pay Schooli, Fnii \^12, Poparfmoni of 
IIEW, piiblleallcn no, 73-jt«i02j Tho fnet ronrnlns* novurthnlsas, 

that thurQ CQnIlnufls lo bo h widd frtrigQ In ojtpondituffla botwoon 

• the hLcjh nnd low^ dislrlcia, nnd bolwoon hlyh nnd low stirtoi. 

''Tho fncl th/it the :Boulh«fn UHfornncoi nfo nal ip aront ni In 
olhor roglons mfiy fiirtKo mforfn onalor,' Tho pgljtlcdl nnd odonomic 
costs of roforn? mny \m Iqwor, Ihoro art* fowdr dtstrleta with n 
blrunn vostrrd Inleruil In prosorvlntj tho 'ndvanlncjM Of fholr orOftt 
local wijflllh. 
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TABLi C 1 

state-Local Revenues and tax Effort of 
South Carolina School Districts, 1970 



iquilized'Tax 
iffart per $1,900 
Market Valuation 

$2.94 ^ 



Stitt-Loeal 
* Revenut 
Per Pupil 

$510 



3.38 



3,92 



4.50 



6.63 



454 




Diitrlots Orouptd In 
Categories by Property 
Value (Marktt Valuation) 

$50,000 or more . 
perpypil V 
$40,00th- 49,999 
per.pupil 

J30,000 - 39,999 . 
:'par pupil 

$^;000 - 29,999 ' 

pw pupil 

Less than $20,000^ 
per pupil 

Source' Jsel S. Serke and Robert J. GoetteU Flninelng Pubile iduea- 
tion in ieuth Carellnat Prebtems and Prsipegti^ Syracuse 
* ' Unfyeriliy Researoh Qorpcration; October 1972» 

tK© Texas situation has also been docij- 
mented in materials prepared for a major court 
case. As Table D demonstrates, the richer, dis- 
tricts, with a high market value of ^ property per 
pupil, tax themselves at a rate much lowe^ than- 
the poorer districts (column^3) and strll raiseV 
muGh more money (column 4). ^ ' 

TABLE D ~~ ' 

Relation of School Districf Wealth to. Tax Rates, 
Local Revenue Per Rupil, and Total Expenditures 
Per Pupil, ^6 Texas School Districts, ^ 
1966-67 School Year 



Market Valua 
of Tasabla 
Preperty ptr 
Pupil (pQilars) 


Number- 
gl School 
»PIttriEti 


Equsllzed Ta* Losal 
Ratal per $10Q Revenue 
Veluation Per Piiplt 
(Dolisrs) (Dollars) 


Total Eip 
Per Puplf 
itata and 
□ovarnmant 


Above 100,000 


.9 


0.31 


610 


856 


100,000=50,000 %i 26 


> 7 0.38 


287 


610 


50,000-30,000 




0.5S 


224 


529 


30,000-10,000 


4V 


0.72 


166 


546 


Below 10,000 


5 


0.70 


63 


441 . 



Seyrcfl- Joel S Berke, Affidavit. U. S. District Court, Weslero District 
of Texas, San AfltpnlO Dlvisisn, Civil Action 6S-175.SA (1i71j,^ 
fls quoted In Robert D. Reischauer arid Rgbert W, Hartmoni 
Reforming Scb'ooi Finance (The Brooklnga Institution, Wash- 
Ingjtoni D, C, 1973). ^ 

Even in North Carolina, where the state pays 
a larger share of the schpol bill than nearly any 
other state in the country (which should have a 



greater equalizing effect), the differences re- 
main significant: from $732 to $467 per pupil 
in 1969-70. And these 'Inequities match almost 
perfectly the wealth of the districts. 

Every state that has been studied shows 
similar patterns. Of course, not every district^ 
taxes itself heavily. Some of the lowest spend- 
ing districts are both poor and unwilling to try 
very hard to raise education money. But the 
point is that districts do not have the free choice 

\TABLE i 

/ North Carolina 

/ Total State— Local Per 

Pupil fxpenditures, 1968-69 ^ ^ 

Districts Grouped 
by Per Capita 
Income . 



over$2500 
$22^0-2500 
$2000=2249 
$1750-1999 
$1500=1749 
under $1 500 



$400 425 450 475 500 525 550 

Par Pupil Expenditure 



Spuree^ Belsy Levin Thgrtiag Muiier and WilUam Seanlon, SehOOlt and 
TaiBs in North Caraiinij (The Urban Initjtuto, Washington, 

D^C., 1973). " 



Of an adequate spending level that local oon= = 
trol implies. They are dependent on the property 
value in their district. Their bhildren's educatjon- 
al resources are determined by that wealth. This 
is the inequity that Is being challenged In courts 
and legislatures, " 



* 




THE RICHEST Sir 

Grsenwood #52 

Prtiparty Vglu% Per Rupili $133^7 
Tsjs Effofti $2J3 p4f SI ,000 
Local Revehu^^r Pupil: $3as 



Property Vatus Per Pupil,- 1111,450 
Tax Effort: 12.14 p©f $1,000 
LQQa\ Revenue Per Pupils S23i 



' l*rdp«rty Valuft p«rPupllt 49,<j0d 
Ta< Effort. t6 66 



Fli)«neliig Pubtig Cducsiiun In SuUth CarollAt: PfoUltmi 
■nd Prufpat^tt^ Hynicjii^u iJtiNurfilty f)oiii»hfrh CiHijrHiHioti; 
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ChapterV 

Incenti vesTb ChangpThe ^tem 



To install a more equitable system of educa- 
tion finance requires the will to do so^ 

At tbe state fevel, the Job of arfilevlng equity 
amdng districts farls to state legislators and to 
the governQr and stat& sctioQl boards. The idea 
thaj chijdreh in different parts of t^e state should 
have eqiial access to education is not new, nor 
is the knowledge that present state programs 
work only imperfectly toward this end. Some 
legislatures are working steadily to refine and 
Jmprove their systems. 

^^ijV during the last- decade, when impatience 
with tHe schools' ability to prdvide a good quality 
of (or even pometimes adequate) education to 
poor and minority children burst upon the na= 
tional scfene, the question of 'legal rights has 
been raised more and more frequently. At the 
same time, the federal government (including 
Congress, the administration, ^nd various com- 
missioris) has been considering an array of plans 
to encourage and underwrite reform. In addition, 
the objections of taxpayers to rising local educa- 
tion costs and taxes— resullmg in voted-down 
bond issues and bankrupt urban schools=have 
made the need for systematic changes more 
and more urgent. . ^ , 

LEGIAL CHALLENGES ' . 

Legal challenges to inequitable state educa- . 
tidn finance systems started In- 1968, after the' 
:publlcation of some agademic articles and a 
series of conferences among constitutional 
lawyers and inferested groups. A couple of early 
state casds were rejected In state and federal 
district courts. Then the Calrfornia Supreme 
Court, in a prollminary ruling on Serrano v. Priest 
in 1971, declared that the state's school finance 
scheme violatod not only the equal protoctlon 
clauso of tfio U, B. Constitution but nlso violated 
similar provisions of the state coristltution. 

Additional suits were quickly filed Jn otHor 
slates; within a year stato and fodorol courts In 
a hnlf-dozon other )urlsdictlons matio similar 
Judgmonto on other state systems,*' and more 



than fifty additional lawsuits are In the courts, Ber^ 
cause the State of California did not appeal the 
Serrano case,' It did not goMo the United States 
SuprerTte Court. But the case from Texas (San 
Antpnio Ind. Sehool Distrlot v. Rodrlguaij ^was 
filed injederal court, and became the first Im- 
portant sphpol finance suit tp be accepted for 
hearing by the Supreme Couft, In March, 1973^ 
the Supreme Court ruled against Jhe Rodriguez 
plaintiffs. Shortly thereafter, another important 
state case was decided in New: Jersey (Rabin* 
son V. Qahili); that state's supreme court folind 
that the New Jersey system of school funding^ 
violated the state constitution. 

The state and national constitutionarargu- 
ments are important to understand, both for 
what the Judges in these key cases did say, and 
for what they did not say. \ ' ■ * 

pOMi CONSTITUTIONAL DiFINITiONS 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
'States Constftution provides that no state shall 
"deny to any person within its. Jurisdiction the 
equal proteqtlon of the lawsV- In the course of 
interpreting this clause, courts have come to 
use several key definitloni and tests: . 

Fundamental Intarest means that the 
equal protection clause will apply to rights 
of basic constitutional importance to citl- 
zenSj such as legfslative apportionment, in- . 
" terstate tjavel, and representative juries. In 
these casf s of "fundamental interest" the 
guarantees'of the Constitution outweigh or 
^ forbjd restrictive state actions unless the 
state is persuasive enough to Justify such 
' action. If , a matter Is not a "fundamental 
interest,*' the state has wider latitude to 
regulate the activity.'"^ ^ 
. Cloislflcatlon means tlio way In which 
states group people In public pollolQS or 

'^Mlflnolptfi, Ariiynn, Nnnifls. Now Jiirsoy, MitJhIgnn, ToKiii an^ 

'•EiicopL 'uf coyrao, jhni li nifty not net contrnry \o qihnr eflnaflfullonnl 
stnnifnrda (for oKflmpto t^, fftclnl diterlmlnnllori) or jn nrbltfflfy or^ 



laws for speciar treatment. For example^ 
.chilqiren are, grouped for education pur- 
posel into school districts. States may 
make "rpasonable" classilfiGations In order ■ 
to treat different groups differently, if they 
have some legitimate reason to do so.^ Fo.r 
exampip, families can be classed as poor 
fn order to receive welfare aid. Bujl the ' 

' Glassificatlon, and the different treatment, 
must not discriminate against the class; ex- 
cept when Justified by^a legitimate state 
interest ^and must be related to the treat- 
mentor regulation the state imposes. Some 
kinds of classifications such as race, 
religion, or national origin, are thought to be 
always dubious/and are called *Mnhefently 
suspectr. States must go further to prov^ 

^whynhey need to use such classifiGatlons.: 
For example, the dual school system made 
race a classification for assigning children 
to segregated Softools, and was eventually 
ruled unconstitutipnaL 

Compelling state Interest Is a term used 
io justify a state's classification or treatment 
of people In a certain way. If a state's action 
is challenged on the grounds of using a sus- 
pect classification, or denying a fundament- 
al interest, the burden is on the state to 
^ provr what compelling interesV might be 
served by the action. The common state 
defense of the present school finance sys- 
tem is that it preserves the v'compelling 
state interest" of local control of educfition.^ 



'The leveKof spendlng^for.a chjid's ©ducatioti" 
may not be a fungtion of wealth ^ther than/ 
the wealth of the.state as a whole." : ; 
- . Van Dusartz V, Hilfteld 

334F, Supp. 870, 872 
Federal District Court 
;.; ^ - V -'V^ Minnesota, 1971 



THE SiRRANO CASti'i 

The Californi'a Supreme Court was ask^d to 
rule oh the application of the equal protectiqn 
clauses of the U. S. and California constitutions 
to the state education-llnance system. Having 
read th^^^factual evidence that the amount of 
money spent on children's schooling directly 
follpwod the pattern of wealth and pbyerty In 
that state, the court said that the state did, 
Indqod, run a system which classified ,on the 
basis of wealth, and that this was ai^'suspect 
classification." The quality of ©ducatlan *bf the 
child, dopendod on the property value and local 
tax rovonuos of tho di$tricjt jn which he Jived; - 
tho statG did little or notWrig'to offset these local 



differences, but rather, alfowed the- state pro- 
.'gram to fyrtlpf them. ■ ' , ' 

The cdlirt went on' to declare that education 
'is a '^fundamental Interest" bedaose 4t is " so 
Imporflnt to an indlvlduars, aWlity to compete 
economically, becayse it Is universally relevant, 
because it has such a long and sustafned contact 
with people; because it molds the parsonallty 
of youlh, and becauseMt is compulsory. 

Finally, concluding that local determination 
of expenditure Is a ''cruel illusion" for poor 
'districts rather than a compillihg state iriterest, 
the Court ruled ihat the state system- of finance 
wpuld be unconsitutional if further Jegal action 
' upheld thf facts In the case." . . ' . 



/^Serrano has made significant reform pos- 
sible; it has not rendered it inevltabla." 
Yudof andKirp 

Yale Review of Law and Social Action 

Winter,. 1971 . T 
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, V. Pflosi, 5 CfiL^3d 504 (1971). 
, . » cam wfli rolurngd io tho bwoF cour! for a i 
1 qL. tho facts. If tho nlloood frtcts arQ.rupheld, thnn Ihg Gntlfgniln 
ISuprdmo Court'i prollmlnofy ruling Ihfit iha sehpiji flnnnco^ ayslem 
vlplfltod tho riiiitD conitllutlon wauld bocomo finnt. 
nodrtguflt San Antonio Indapfthdenl School Plirflel, sn7 F. Qupp: 
^l!0 n07l). An oxcollonl summnry of iho Supromo Court's docjalon 
this cflpo nnd jii eonsoqiionusi It found In Linda Mat tie ws 
i\rtlela "Rudfiguei. nnd Frlondi'* In tho fliie* nelitldnt Rsporlif, 
>^uly 1073. ' . ' 
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THi RbbftiaUiZ QAif^^ . 

When the texas case came before the United 
Stafes Supreme Court many of the Serrano legal 
: argjjments were repeated, The factsjn the Texas 
case were similar: very great disparities in ex- 
penditure clQsely related to th©;wealth of the 
distrlct-and the state did not dispute them. The 
state simply argued that Jt w^fe providing an 
adequate minimum eduqatlonal; level for all - 
children, and that It befleved^ local choice of 
expenditure level, wa^v an ^important practice, 
to continue^.. 

By- a sllnl^majbflty of 5 to 4 the Supreme ' 
Court sided with the state and reveried the ruh 
ing of unconstitutionality which had been 
handed^ttov^n by.Jhe lower federaP court It 
declared that education, although an ifnportant ^ 
social service,^ Is not a^*1undamenfar interest'v' 
because it is not explicitly or Implicitly declared : 
to be so In the U, S. Constltutian. The 'majority 
also found-that the state does, not classify on 
the basis of^ealth, bacau,se the people living 
within a'school district are too vague and varied 
a group to be considered a '^Karmed class.*; The 
Court was^evideritry persuaded as well that the 
)rtanc© of lochl tontrol provided a ''compell- 
state interest", Hdwever, the Court added an 
iterestlng postscript /^ylng that Texas andvv 
kher stgtes ought to reform their present school ' 
nance systems, 



"the. corisideration and initiation of fiyida- 
mental. reforms with femaect to state taxation 
and edueation are mafters reserved for t^e 
legislatiN/a procssses of the various states/' 

/ Justice Powell 

\ \ United States Supreme Court 

I San Antonio v. Rodrlguei 

March, 1973, - - 



The d|ssenting iudges generally supported the 
concept of education as a fundamental interest, 
and the uncohstitutiohaljty of classification, by 
wealth jThree of the dissenters went even further 
and laid that the Texas system Is an arbitrary' 
and ditcrirpinatory state action which clearly 
Vioiates'thS Pqurteenth' Amendment, 



■TKb Majority'^ holding can ohiy be seen as a 
retreat from our 'historic commitment to 
equality of. educational opportunity and as 
unsupportabie acquiescence in a systerrt 
whfch deprives children in their earliest years 
of the chance to reach their full potential as 
citizens/' ^ ; ' * 

Justice Thurgood Marshall 
= United States SuprefTie Court . 
Vf DlssenV, San Antqnlo v. Rodriguez 
■ : March, 1973/ 



/Thus there is no Suprerne Court mandate at '* 
present to require reform of^school finance sys-^; 
tei;ns, which would call for an upheaval as signif- 
icant as the Supreme Court's mandate in the 
354 Brown school desegregation case. 
There are, however, several states under obli-v 
jatioa from their state courts to dievisff a rnore'' 
/equitable lystem, and cas6^s pending in many ^ 
/dther.states. . , ^_ ' ' 

THE ROBINSON CASE^',; 

This case in New Jei%ey is significant in that 
its decision was announced in April, 1973, three 
weeks after the United States Supreme 'Court 
decision in the Rddriguez case. The New Jersey ^ 
Stjpreme Court rejected the application of the 
equal protection clause/of both the national^ 
^nd state constitutions to the state "school fi- 
nance system^ but found that the present system 
violates another aspect of the state constitijtidn 
w^ich calls for a "thorough and Efficient" system 
o*f educatrbn. > 

'■"SincA many state constitutlbns, including 
.Aftkahfas and Virginia, have a sfmilar education- 
clause, the New Jersey case leaves the door 
open for litigation of this kind in olnar states. . 

., In the South, schobT finance suits \have been 
filed In Georgia and Florida, but none seeks to 
bring about the comprehensive change sought 
in the Serromo case, . ' , 



Ff DiRAU SUBSlOY 



Court rulings are not the only possible incen- 
tive for change. Federal legislation *6o*ild be. 
^rnuch more specific and more far-reaching in 
the plans It.encdurages. v 

The political likelihood of significant federal 
legislation is rather low at .:^the moment.; The 
= present administratldn'seems determined riot jo 
incrfase federal spending lor social services, 
and has only shown interest in^ som^^^odest 
property tax reform and belief for^;famili#s^ of 
children wha attend private schools^' : " l^'f'-^ 
The influential Advisory Cpmmis^jon on Intef- 
governmental petoions recemly! rejeoted federa^ 
equalization Incentives as well^ sti^ng that the\ 
states should manage, the, equalization problem 
and that they had plenty., of avaifable tax rev 
sources to do so.. ^ V ^ ^ 

On the other hand, the President's Commis- 
sion 0^1 School Finance—in a genei-ally cautious 
report In 1972=did suggest that a billion federal 
■dollars: a year be spent over five years to en- 
courage states to take over full funding of educa- 
tion. Senator Jacob Javits has introduced ii bill 
Incorporating this Idea in the current Congress: 
There are a variety of w^ays In which Congress 
or^Jhe yrS. Office of Educa?ion:could assist in 
woJ:i^ng "for solutions to school finance reform. 
They could provide publlc lfiformation orx, plans 
alrMdy studied and fnitiate appropriate, hew* 
studies, Ahd ^ additional ' legislation could be 
considered over a wide range of solutipns. For 
example,^ federal legfslation could address in- 
equalities among states as wejl-t^ within states. 
It. could provide funds to ease the states* as- 
sumption of local costs if that proved to be the 
most popular solution? Or -it could undertake^ 
■ more lihiited aims, ' - ; ^ 

• Son>e approaches tryJimply to provide© . - 
tax relief, on the tha^Bry that the prbperty * v: 
tax is too burdensome/ Congress cduldvJ; 
make substantially mofe federal fund^^*-^ 

/^available in existing categorical aid pro- 
grams or enact a *new general aid bill 
, (raising the present federal contribution 
to etfuc,atlon from 7 percent to 63 per- 
\ cent). so that slates andMdcal .districts 
could reduce therr tax rates. . 

• Or .Congress could give specific property . ' 
tax relief to individual taxpayers: for ex- 
ample, a tax^credlt to elderly people or 
low-jncpme elderly people who pay more 
than a certain percent of.their income in 

^ property tax or rent, Suofj proposals are 
' aimed rit prpvldtng a better minipnum floor,, 
under education spending, and, rblieying' 
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the iniiguitiefe f^r certain taxpayers. They 
would ript of ,,themseives remove in- 
equities basedlDn lopal wealth. ^ . - 

Some proposed appi^oaches use a formula 
wliich gives more money to poor states 
(the number of children corhbirfed with the 
' per capita" fncdrTie)^Dr to staTes which try 
harder (mbce money to states with higher, 
tax rates). This kind of program would 
repiuce the inequalities^mong states, but . 
not among districts wfthin a single state. 

Some mo^e ambltiou's plans' like the bill 
mtroduced by Gohgressman Carl^Perkina " 
(Chairman of the HouSe. ^Education and 
Labor Cornmit.tee) or the .biil'i^troduced 
by Senators Walt^K Mondale ^ind Adiai 
Stevenfsoh would rB^ar^is^^ 
per capita income ifti^filgh t^k effort, and - 
give extra help to pitied. AdComprehtnsivi^ 
education bilT ;recfently introduced by' 
Senator Clpii:bprhe Pell includes a pro-, ^ 
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= posal topay states ten percent of all their 
' " local 6ducati6n costs ffythey establish «n ^ 
equalizing plan. \ . * 

Most such federal legislation proposals are 
.. ihtroduced for discussion purposes, to create b 
forum for hearings and natiphal attention, Politi- 
cally they have 'not gained substantial support. 
However, if many states, want to eliminate looaL 
isupport'^ for^dgcation and replace it with full 
. State funding", it is likely that the p/essure would 
/ increase for some federal help to ease the transi- 
tion. ' , ' ' ■ 

CITIZEN ACTION 

. / Citizens in any state with th^ political wiUand 
muscle to do so^^an; of course, cause stale of- 
ficials, to .back school finance reform— with or 

" withpdt{^urt mandatiBs^ or federal'subsidies: 
Som^ stateS%^have' already begun major reforms 
(see Chapter-,^111). Statfe officials^ are cohscioCJS 
of the;need, bijt solutions'are^hot always easy to 

' design and understand^ " v ' 



ChapterVI ' 

Possibl e Desi gn s F orA More Equitable $ 




to raise and distrlbuje resources more equi- 
tably among sGhoohdlstriets within a atat# re- 
-quires.aevera! different kinds of daGisions, Eath. 
■state legislature must design Its own system, 
and can adjust various parts to meet differing 
needs and pridritie?. . ; . 

The ^flr'st basic test , for reform is this: tha 
amount of money spent on a ohifd's education 
In the publlo schools should not be a function 
of the wealth of the school dlstrlot, A solution 
which meets this test ban be designed which 
Leither^does_Qr_does not_inolude.a_ 
from loqal taxes; - 

The second basic test for reform Is this; the 
distribution, scheme adopted by the state should 
allow for the varying eduoatlonal needs of all the 
children : and the differing dosts ^ education 
ihrpughout the state In an equitabf^ way. 

This chapter describes the most frequently 
discussed basic designs for a reformed system 
that would meat jtj|^SB challenges.^^ " 

MORE iOUITAELE SCHOOL 
FINANdt DiSIGNS 

^ ' .... . ... 

A UNIFORM POUNDATIDN PLAN 

, A State could decide to require a uniform local 
property tax. It would also guarantee a fixed 
basic expenditure per pupH (for example^ $600 
per biilld) Jf the local tax revenue produced less 
than the guaranteepthe state . would make up the 
difference. Jf if were more, the surplus would 
go to the state treasury to help fund" poorer 
districts. ' 

, NIbfe that this plan does not mean that exact- 
ly $600 would be spem on jach ptuderit; It Js not 
necessarily an? "equal dollars'' design, state 
could deterrnjne hoWfunds would be distributed 
according to a forrrlula which gives different 
wiights to different pupl! needs, and which takes 
accpunt of varying .costs of educational pro- 
grams, But the base of the formula would be an 
equitable stan^^, so that the differences In 
expenditure would not result. from the wealth 



FIGURi TWO: UNIFORM TAX AND GUARANTEE 




or poverty of the district. > 

This kind of plari resembles many currertt 
state plani: it would be. a MInlmim Foundation 
Prbgram expanded to become a Total Founda- 
tion Program, Local taxes would contlrtue to be 
"an Important source of school fundSi but there 
would b^ no local choiGS (local leeway) about 
the tax v; ?:?;- 

**POWp EOUALIZINQ** OR TAX IFFORT IQUALIZINQ 

AndpiOrway to raise funds equitably and keep 
some %ntribujlon frQm locar taxes would be to* 
allow if district to set Its own tax rate (to choose 
how many Willli of tSHf would Impose 
property) -iUt then to establiih a fixed number 
of dollar^er pupil io be earned at; each level 
of tax efffft. A flve»mlH tax effort, for Instance, 
would always earn $200 per pupil, regardless of 
actual revenue. A nlne^mHI -tax effort might earn 
$360 per.puiDiL If a district actually produced 
more or less dollars than/ the schedule guar* 
anteed, the state would either add enough to 
bring them, up io the* scheduled level or take 

3^For a more detallid anatyils of dlffeffnt equaliiatlsn msdfli see 
'/Plinnlng SshodI Finance Pregfamt". Nfltlensf Iducatjon Finano© 
PfOjgqi, 1871. ' , 
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W therh down 

;tQ,the^uaranteed level. . . 
■ This kind of system guaranteeB thpt everybody 
; gietsrthe same tetum- for the sam© tax effort. 



'hdmle devilopment; Very often the p^re^^ 
school" chlldren In such a district are not 
paying higher vpersonal property tajces them- 
selves than are parents In less wealthy aistricts: 



FIQURi THR^fPOWER eQUALIZINQ OR TAX iFf dRT EQUAMZING 





Weglth no longer determines the results oif a 
local tax rate. It leaves to the district, however, 
the choice of tax effort for schools. Because the 
_schedule pro?Vided by the state is known in ad-^ 
B?ahce, each district could calculate what level/ 
-hi school expenditure it ^wished to earn, and 
how its own revenue' would compare to the state 
guarantee. 

As Figure 3 Indicates, the state schedufe for 
supplementary tax guarantees would likely be . 
set in such a way that some districts would ac- 
tuaHy produce more revenue at a given tax rate 
than the schedule would allow them to keep. 
If tbe scheduled return on a five mill tax rata Is 
$200 per pupil, and a district has enough prop- . 
erty wealth . so that It actuaJly produces $250 
per pupil in revenue, it wotild be obliged to give 
up $50 to the state. There areahose who object 
to the "unfairness" of not being allovyed to 
spend their own tax money on their own chil- 
dren. In fact, the high return which they gain on 
local property tax Is not a result of any Individual 
merit or inherent right. It is generally the cir- 
cumstancis of large industrial Investment In their 
district or an advantageous expenditure of other 
state money (tax subsidies, road systems, etc.) 
which has aided the particular district's eco- 
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But even If that wtere Jlle ease, entitlement to 
public services should not be based' on on^'s" 
personal wealth. 

TOTAL TAX IFFORT EQUALIZINO 

A somewhat different version of tax effort 
equalizihg would take account of total tax effort, 
n^ just school tax effort. Sinpe urban areas gen- 
erally have more services to support than sub- 
urban areas, their tax choices are more difficult* 
Their citizens may^.care as mOch about educa- 
tion, but feel that they cannot set the school 
tax rate as high because their, tax dollars must 
go for Qi\mr services, A variation of tax effort 
^equallftng could thus be based on a locality*! 
total tax obiigation. * 

A COMBINED Gi3ARANTEE AND POWfiR iQUALtZINQ 
PLAN 

One of the^ more popular alternatives, which 
some states are beginning to adopt already. Is 
to keep a- local property tax contribution to 
school fundis, using a combination of two of the 
above plans. The state woutd first require a uni- 
form local tax and a guaranteed basic expend^ 
ture 1^1, and then allow a supplementary tax 
effort, Wthin a limited range, on a "tax effort^ 
equalizing" basis. , / \ 

- - 25 



FiaURE FOUR: COMBINATION PLAN 

State SuarpntM: $500; Required Loeal Tax: 7 Mills. 
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This plan gives some assurance that districts 
will not fall below a minimum tax effort and wHI 
provide at least some reasonable level of educa- 
tion for its children. But jt keeps a degree of 
choice, usually within a prescribed range of one 
to five mills of taxes, so that those districts which 
wi^h to spend more can do so equitably. 

Full state funding , 

A differeht choice which, coutd be made by ,a 
state is to dispense with Hie contribution from 
local taxes altogether, and raise the entire- 
school budget from state taxes plus federal sup- 
port. The money available^ to locaUties for 
schools* would in this case have nothing to do 
with local tax effort, nor anything to do with 
'district wealth. The test of fiscal neutrality would 
be met autbmatlcally. . 

To replace funds formerly contributed by local 
property taxes would require an increase In cur- 
rent state taxes, or the addition of new ones. 
Such a revision presents an opportunity to con- 
sider state tax reform more broadly; the con- 
sequences of such changes need tp be carefully 
studied in each state. 



MORi iQUITABLi DISTRIBUTION FORMULAS 

In addition to Its choices about a more equit- 
able basic tax and expenditure deslgnj a state 
also has choices about how to reform its dis- 
tribution of school funds to meet educational 
needs and costs more fairly. 

• The . simplest,^ and most unllKely, formula 
would be based on enrollment: one scholar* 
one dollar. Since nearly every state has 
moved beyond such a notion already, this is 
not a serious possibility. Equal treatment of 
unequals can mock justice.^ 

a States could establlsK ajbasic payment per 
pupil.^and then add on more money accord' 
Ing to special categories of need: extra 
funds for each low-Income pupil, extra 
funds for each child with a special physical 
' or emotional need, extra funds for each 
pupil who elects to take a (more expensive) 
vocational or advanced science or arts 
curriculum, extra funds for gifted chJIdren, 
and so on. This Is known as a weighted 
pupil scheme. 



r states could dlstribut^^^ nioriey oh (he basis 
^ of a certatn number of teacher br admihis- 
trattve salaries In relation to the number^ of 
students in different groups (pre-schdol,; 
vocational training, etc.), Th[s is called the 
personnel unil formula. Such a system 
could be expanded to Include payments for 
other costs besides salarlesi such ai xmi- 
books, building construction, or transporta- 
tion, \ \ 

^^•^States^obuldWre^ 

adjusting their payments for cost diffaN: 
©noes among dls^icts/ If building mainte- 
nance costs or teacher salaries are:>hlgher, 
In an urban district, for example, the state 
payment would be increased. 

V Devising a new distribution scheme *would 
obviously, be simpler in a full state funding pro- 
gram, but any Of these considerations could be 
built into an equalized money radslng scheme 
(such as power efluaMzing) by means of a com- 
plicated formula.^Bpth a pupil needs 'formula 



4\? - 

(wejghted^Uplls) artd - cost diffif'intlal^ h^^ 
beep wrltfln Into recent iJeglslatlon: in^ Jew^ 
states^ Most states will probably seek%^^ 
formula to serv^.a cornbiriation of inter||is..> 

In summary, both halve^^^ 
and money spending comblilatlpn can bp ^^^q^ 
sidered In desfgnl^ new equalized finance 
sphemat, There ^ra rnany posslblllHes for 
schemes tha| are '-fiscally neutral's b^|t|Ot all 
of ihim lire equally desirabie in termsv p MOtKer 
"".consequenceSi ~=^'" ' ''^^f^-^--^ ^.^s-^^. .^^p^^yr^.^.B^^^-f^^,u,~-^r=^^^^ 



reconsideration of effective equallty#^ * . ♦ 
suggests that the state's obtigatjbn to prbvide 
an ^ual educational opportunity Is. satisfied 
only If each child, no nriatter what hts Aocfel 
bagkgroundt has an equal chance, vfbr an 
equal educatiqnal outcoFnei regardlesi of dis- 
parities in cosr^^ statev is 
obliged to make In order to overcome such 
differences/' ■ - 

David KIrp ^ . 

^ Harvaid Educational Review 

Fall, 1968 
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ChapterVII 

Qtoosing Among Alte^^ 



In order for citizens to evaluate and .promote 
reform^ they need to measure various propoials 
against some guidelines. There are in general 
. two .major guestlons about' the advantages or 
dliadvantages of various changes. ^ 

1. What are the implioatloni of^ ohangirig (rorn 
^ a shared iDQal/state system of raising funds 
to full state funding? 

The first and most basic decision Is whether to 
preserve some local contribution to education 
furidingr large or small as it n:*ay be. That decU 
^ETrTrevo I ve s ^ >^ u n d^ ey e ra n ss u es! ' T ~ 
^ 'C0CAb pONTROL: . The political matter of 
tying Idcar taxation power to local education de- 
cisidh making is a persistent if somewhat decep- 
tive issue. As we have seen In Chapter Ih local 
4chbol boards are often not as powerful nor as 
responsive to public wishes as *1ocal contror' 
lies. 



-^Liberated from the necessity of ^selling- bond 
Issues and tax rate increases, school board 
members and superintendents could concen- 
trate on iheir malri , concern — improving the 
quality of their cHlldren*s education. The long 
tradition of local control of education and the 
,keen concerji of parents for the educational 
well-being of their children would sen/e as 
sturdy defenses against any effort to short- 
change educational financial fleeds." 
Advisory Cornmlsslon on l^targdvarnmantal 
Relations, 1969 ^ 
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It also seems true that there Is little connec-^ 
tlon iDetweeri the source of achpol money and 
decisions abqut how if should be spent. The 
lnfluence= of a state ag|ncy over education 
policy is determined far more by law, regulation 
and Individual leadership than by the^ power of 
the purse. Two recent pubjicafionsjllustiate this 
point ctearly, A report of a^oopff rence spon- 
iored by^ the Advisory Commission In Intergov- 
-ernmental Relations Includes Illustrations from: < 
the Canadian Province of New Brunswick] which . 

28, ■ 



adopted fulJ "state" funding several years ago 
without a' significant change In the degree o,f 

. prQvincial'control of education, policy, and Ts .. 
now considering giving even more control of 
school program and budget to local districts. In 

.other discussions at the -ACIR oonterenGe, a 
Maryland official made the point tifat Delaware, 
with a far higher percentage of state funding,^ 
aflowi more local autonomyjn ichool mattejsj 
than his own state," The Urban Institute al^ 
recently produced a study of "high state aid" 
and "low state aid" states in America which indi- 



cates quite clearly that where states provide 
most of the money for schools they do not auto- 
matically take over education declslon-maKing. 
In matters such as textbook controls and course 
requirements there Ts no correlation . between 
high state aid and strong controL^Eyen in finan- 
ciaHssues, such as tax llmltatlonsi budget con- 
troUand teacher salaries, the pattern proved In- 
consistent and inconclusive, 

On the other hand, there is legitimate reason 
for concern about placing all the decisions on 
financing education In the hands of state bureau- ^ 
cracies which In the past have so raptly demon- 
strated commitment to equal educational oppor- 
tunity or to innovation, v 

In short, the "local control" issue should be 
closely examlried wherever it Is raised, and the 
ult|mate'decision based on a realistic balance 
of advantages. . ^ ^ - 

TOT^U COST: Citfiens and legislators must 
determTne what replacing the local share of edu- 
cational support would cost, and whether It Is 
worth It. * . 

If states take over aH money-raisIng, they must 
decide on a new distribution pf funds per district 
ftased on erirpllment plus qther needs'and costs, 
If a proposed scheme were to mean lefis money : 
for most districts/ it woqid never be^ politlQaliy 
acpceptable, It Is far rnore likely that moving to a 
fu'lj state funding system would Involve "leveling 
up" expenditures to a sum for each district 
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l^& which would b© ne 

of djstriqt e^^ " V - _ ^ 

i?^^^ T^^ is oiften pegged at what IS the 
; ; -^*?h!netl^^ mtans is that 

when all the s^^^ in a state are ranked 

:^by perpupi! exp^ ten percent of the 



Cost of Equalizing Sbhdol ixptndituras to the 
Ninetieth Pupil Peraehtila, by State, 190^70 
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. districts Spend more than the . ninetieth p©f^ 
centile district. This means.brlnglng the majority 

^ bf district up to a hlgKer^ 
lowering a small nurifibfr (those above the-9p]ih'^ 
percentile) to the same level, That level is coh" 
sidered sufficiently higfi^ however, to cre^te^ 
siderable political support and to pffse^^^^ 
opposition that might comft from the wealthltr 

^ districts which stand to lose funds, (See table; 
B, Page 17) ; > ^ ; ' : - 

The total cost of replacing Igpal sdhool taxes: 

-wIth-state-taxesHh 
involve transferring nearly $20 billion;- If 'Meyel- 
JngVp" to 90th percentMe takei place, an addi- 

' tlonal $7 billion would besneeded,-*^ 

States vary enormously, of course^ In the itofa! 
amount of educational revenue they raise from 
local scfljrcea! The accbmpanyingTablr F 
haw th© extra, "lev^flng up" money yifeuld B© 
spread among thjem.^^ ' 

Each state will have to consider whether it 
wants to spend that additional money to achieve 
a full state funding System with a leveling u^ 
provision. Would it be worth it? 

For Southern states^ the answer could easily 
be"v?s". ^ ^ 

__ _# :EoLone thing, ^ 

. South are the lowest in . the country, and 
teachers* salaries are still far below thf' na- 
tional norms. (See Appendix B). / ' 

/ • For another, the level of stats funding is 
already quite high In Southern stat6s, with 
the exception of Vlrglnja. The transition 
would be less difficult. (See Tablb A, page 

^ 13). • ■ ; / ^ ; ■;/ •■ 

• The new money would not be beyond the 
, capacity of most Southern states to carry — 

certainly not for equalizing spending up to a, 
relatively high level pri their present Boale. 
. Not only^ are most state budgets In the 
South In a relatively healthy positlont but 
state taxing cappclty Is generally under- 
utilized ih comparison to other regions,^- 

• Fmally, the citizens total tax Increase would 
ndrmally be offset somewhat.by a reductipn . 
In local taxes. 

SIMPLICITY: One major argument used, 
against raising a local share of education money 
through a "power equalizing'' plan is that it is 
very complicated to administer. What constitutes - 
an adequate tormula to determine the exact 
local tax capacity Is highly debatable. Differ-' 
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44-45, i ' 
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Riglonal Education Bgard^iSiisirEh Dogumint, liSi, and updatid 

, In 1973. 130 Sixth Street. N. W., Atlanti, Geergta.) 
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encerof property assisiment wpu have to be 
irpned ou|i^^ 

■■vprocedures enforced far ipore carefully than at 
' prasent.^'^(lf the system were changed to rplate^ 
;^ ;to distric^per capita incp 
. ■ property, wealth thii particular prbbiem might be 
avoided/ but other problems of accurate data 
/ would arjse.) In addltlpni some persons fear that; 
very rich distr^s, which would end up subsidiz- 
ing other districts with their Ideal taxes, .might 
prefer to lower their tax effort to a bare, mini- 
""itwfi^tGr^ 

;A totally equalized system in which local tax 
rates are mandated and all funds then coHected 
and distribufed by the state according to need is 
c^tainly simpler, ahd has the virtue of resem- 
bling most present schemes. A total state fund- 
ing scheme without any local tax contribution 
would, of course, be the simplest of all, 

TAX REFORM; Deciding whether to keep a 
local share also involves a judgment about what 
kind of taxes are best. The local property tax 
theoretically has some considerable virtues. It is 
a stable and very productive tax, It is levied on 
business property as well as on individuals and 
families. ' Its consequences are wefl known/ It 
could be made fairer and-adJustedJO-particular 
exerhptions. But the political dlfficujty of reform- 
ing the locai property t^x is so great, because 
of the vast network of vested interests and pres- 
.sures already built up, that it might be more 
realistic to switch to new or expanded state 
taxes, \ 

Citizens will ^lave to compare the advantages 
of keeping a local share of aid, based on a local 
property tax which may or may not be reform- 
able^ against a change to state Junding which 
would be based on new or increased state taxes 
(unless.a federal subsidy appeared). State taxes 
could be either more or less progressive than 
the former local property tax! If the interests of 
poorer cjtl^eQS are to be^protecte'd, then those 
who favor state furiding should seek as progres- 
sive a state tax system as possible. 

A properly tailored state income tax to replace 
a.iocat property tax coiild be the most progres- 
sive trade-off. However, Southern state legis- 
latures are generally unwilling to increase per- 
sonal income .taxes^ and are inclined to rely 
more heavily on sales taxes which put the great- 
est burden on the poorest people. 

One alterr^ative under consideration is a state- 
wide property tax. One could hope for efficient 
administration and uniform assessment prac- 
tices under such a system^ but the results would 
be mIxed/ Kigh tax areas, such as cities, are also 
high cost education areas; the state formula for 
distributing funds would have to take this into 



],.. . accpunt,d^qiti©& mlghier^d up paying morCi^f^^ 
receiving jess. A statewide tax could be limited 
,.to a Separate state tax on cofTimerclal and Indus- - 
trial proper^^vhlch could have a high yiild^ byrt, 
once again, higher educatlori^cQsttcmight.h^ 

V to be allowed for. ■ _>v " =v - 
: Aithough there Is much to .be said fof^ a" u 
formly administered stab lax systeniv^a/inhajp 
caution should be entered about the social tie-/ 
suits of the kinds of taxes Southern legislators 
may impose. The frequent failure of these |egis- 

^^tsJturetf-to-act out of broa^ 

rather than narrow local Interests mearis that re- 
formers need to be alert to the poteritiaf effect of > 
any change on Incorn© redistribution In g^eniraL 

' jt may be that the best results woylti come frpiii V 
a ref orrn subsidized, by the f e,derah go^rriment. 
. ACCOUNTi|iBlllty ANR.n ADMIN! 
Another matter to weigh Iri the' balance is 
whether or not some administrative improve- 
ments might result from fulhstata funding. 

On the question of school distritt bpMndarieSi 
it would be interesting to ^ speculate on what^ 
could happen, Perhaps more interesting and 
sophisticated arrangements could be worked out 
If money raising were no longer a local problem. 
For example, one might return to an age of 



. small fichool districts, with true local cor^trol by 
staff ^nd parents at the ''feeder school" leveL 
A larger regional super-district over many such 
small districts could govern joint purchasing, 
special centers for innovation or more expensivi 
courses. Or^ by contrast, larger or' more Inclu- 

. sive districts could be drawn to further the aim 
of a more heterogenous school population and 
more effective school desegregatloni (f local tax 
effort were no longer an Issue, the manipulation 
of boundaries for innovative purposes could be 
something to consider. 

In terms of administration, local ieadership 
would be relieved of the consuming money rais- 
ing role now so necessary, and thus^ become 
accountable strictly for educational Improve- 
ment. 

In summary, the question of keeping some 
local tax contribution revolves around several 
large considerati^s: what pa/t does local 
money-raising play in keeping , local decision- 
making strong and accountable? how much' 
would it cost to transfer local support to state 
sources? would moving to a full state funding 
system produce a simpler and more understand- 
able system? what would be the tax conse- 
quences of replacing the local property tax? 
would a change from local control result in ad- 
ministrative changes? ■ v 

All of these considerations should be debated 

= '!|f itatewide property taxes, were iuBitltuted for local taxei. the 
same problem would apply. ' ' 
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Jby lagis(at©rs afid.:^^ 
signing new Bystems. - 1 

2. VVhat are elements of a state 

dlitfi6uUon pla^ 

' No plan wjiich rests oh an *'@quai dollar'' solu- 
tion is acceptable.' Equal dollars cannot buy 
equal reipurces in any case, as costs of material 
Items and services differ irQfTi place to pl^ce, 
Iri addition, pducatlon needs vary greatly frbAt 
student to student • . 

yCGST'BlFFERENCES: Determining "the hosts' 
of these differences represents a challenge, but 
not an inBUrmountable obstacle, (Laglslaturesi 
already make, distinctions abou| the costs of 
different programs. What is required is.to bring 
these categories up to date, and set some con- 
tinuing method of reporting and evaluating the ■ 
differing costs.) A few states (notably Florida) 
have already begun to design plans vyhlch are 
responsive to need and cost differenced; Reform 
groups should not settle for lesSp 

MUNICIPAL OVERBURDEN: A state plan 
should also take accounl of the heavier tax 
burden In olties, and adjust . Its funding ac- 
cordingly, , ' r ' 

TheproBTeTri s~6rc It 
to have high property values (that is why they 
pay in such a large share of local matching fuhds 
in existing equalizing systems). But they usually 
have to pay more for everything from salaries to 
cement. State school construction subsidies 
frequently favor new buildings over the renova- 
tion of old, which gives new subdivisions t^e 
edge on older urban districts. 

People who are not residents of the city*use 
up the city's resources and skevy the tdfx situa- 
tion, A suburbanite who works In the city pays 
no taxes there, but he expects the 'city to main- 
tain the streets that get him to work, dispose of 
the trash from his office wastebasket, inspect 
and license the restaurants and bars he patro- 
nizes, and keep criminals from bothering him. At 
the same time, both residents and workers ex- 
pect more of the city: sewage, street lights, 
transportationr etc. The sum of all this extra 
expense is commonly called ^'municipal over- 
burden" and it eats into the local tax dollar at 
'the e)<pense of education support. The suburbs 
frequently pan spend more than hatf their tax 
dollar on schools; cities usually only 3' third. 
» Another weight holding down education in 



cities is the greater educational need ol its 
students. There are generally more low-incorne 
studentSi and more students who take the nrtofej 
expensive vocational educatlbn 
-cities have ailarger propoHlpn of phyilcally ah 
rDentally handicapped children as well/ and they;., 
frequently must inyest jrv extra bhild welfare 
services, security services' or ground maln^-^ 
nance. . • . ■ ■ ■ ., - .\ , ' • ;•• ; ■ ■ .' ■ 

These comparisons ' are mpst significant ip 
respect to Northern cities surroundejd by subur- 
ban school districts: They are a cbh6¥rn^lH^^ 
South, but as yet a smaller one; they are no 
greater than the problems of the desperately 
poor rural counties. The answer to both Is that 
state distribution formulas must recognrze dif- 
ferent costs and different needs, no matter what 
system of raising funds is chosen. ^ _ 

SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATION: As long as 
physically and economically handicapped chil- 
dren need special eddcation services, .schools^ 
will need extra mon^y to pay for them. The/ 
federal government currently provides funds for ' 
this purpose, 'and some states may choose to 
rely on them exdiusivelyf States with a greater 
educational comrnltmeht are adding to the 
limited federai funcfs to produce a more effe 
tive program. _ ' ': 

INNOVATIONS; It is frequently said ari^ 
wrongly — that an equalized program or a state- 
funded program would wipe outfall possibilities 
for experiment and Innovation, On the contrary, 
pilot kindergapt^ns or alternative high schools 
or science centers or many other innovations 
could, be encouraged through state legislation 
and the provision of an innovative ^education 
fund. Local school boards would. jetarn their 
'flexibility about how to use the funds, and the 
possibility for experlmentarprograms would be 
available to all districts, Instead of just the 
wealthy 'lighithouse" districts. 



^ In iummary, the distribution forrnula chosen 
by a itata legislature, regardless of the means 
chosen to raise the iunds, should take iQcount 
of both need and ctst differences in education. 
The standard of ''Fisaal Neutrality'' in the raising 
of school money Is a oritlcal Ingredient in 
equalizing eduaatlon, but It must be complex 
mented by a distribution sohtme that makes 
iqultableness truly effective^ ^ 
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Chapter VIII 

What Next For Southern Stateig? 



" School finance reform has blown up into a 
fulhscala movement during tht last four or five 
years to what the National Governqrs' Confer- 
ence last year called the *'moit vita! Issue cur- 
rently facing the States/' 

State, courti in half a dozen states have out- 
lawed existing unequaj school finance schemes 
and ordered new plans. Similar oases are pend- 
ing In more than half the rest. Governors com- 
missions; state task forces, or legislative com- 
missions are taking on the Issue In no less than 
38 states at the moment. 
^^^ The^Natlonal Legislative- Gonference 
. up of state Ipgislatorss took a stand in favor of 
equal educational Qpportunlty and thfe Serrano 
equity prinoiple at a meeting In 1972, and dis- 
tributed a guide to all state legislators on how 
specific steps might be pursued to meet this 
goal. A recent meeting of the Education Com- 
mission of the States also produced th|s policy 
statement: , 

1/ The implications of the Serrano case are 
not only morally right, but^are educationally 

' soundT-and the States should modify their 
systems of financial support of education 
to enact into law the principles enunciated ^ 
in that case. ' . 
2, The States should recognize Inequities 
where they exist within the present property 
tax systems and should make strong posi- 
tive mpves to assure that all citizens bear 

' an %qultable share of the tax burden. 

At thev national levelt the issu^ recelyed full 
recognition when a President's Commission on 
School "Finance wds established In 1970. Its 
report, released In 1972 after considerable 
study, seemed rather modest in Its recommenda- 
tions. The panel put strong emphasis on state 
responsibility for education, and recommended 
about $5 billion of federal money over a five 
year period to smooth over a transfer from local 
to ItAf& taxationr* In June, 1973, a blll^as intro- 
duced Into Congress by Senator Jacob Javits 



incorporating most of the Commission recom- 
mendations* 



^'Ultimate solutions must come from the law- 
makers and from the democratic pressures of 
those who electjhem." ' 

. Justice V 
United States Supreme Court 
San Antonio Independiht S^aol 

District V. Radriguaz, 
March, 1973 



Several states have reQ entl y made significant 
-chajlges in their school finance systems, in 
sorte cases going for a much higher pirotnt of 
state support, nearly full funding, in some cases 
trying the power equalizing approach, and In a 
few cases working on better responses to cost 
and need dirterencea/ Many reforms in property 
tax assessmients, and passage of, relief measures 
for low-income elderly people, have taken place 
in the last year or two as wellv . '^ ' 

'outside the South, Minnesota raised the 
share of state spending for education to 60 per- 
cent In 1972 and TO percent In 1973, providing 
some property tax relief and raising Its sales and 
corporate income taxes In the process. The 
Utah legislature upped the state share of sup- 
port from 70 percfent to 76 percetit, and in- 
crease dramatically the total schbol budget; It 
also deslgaid a new system that la attempting 
to ecfualize spending among districts and be re- 
sponsible to differing student needs. 
Dakota this year moved from 42 percent to 70 
percent state support for operating costs, Mary* 
land has been trying out a scheme for full state 
funding of all construction and renovation costs, 
and the plan seems to be working out to every- 
one's satisfaction. Kansas and Mohtana have 
both enacted versions of ^-district power equaliz- 



J*Thfi Commlssiorf's repsn also deatt with a numbir of othir qhtngti 
to Increase quality and aEEOuntabillty in education. It Is llited in 
App@ndlJ£ E, along with matirlal from lhft€ rotated natlonaf sourcis 
of Infermilfon^ The Nitlonil Educsllsnil Flnincs PPOjeot, th© 
Adviisry Gommisilgn On Intergovemmental Rilatlons, ao^ths S. 
Offlqe of EduGition \ask Porcfr on School Flnanse, 
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ninfl'-" sch^mea Irr rtcent legislative assemblies.- 
i^ri Severfl states under court or^sr are consider-: 
^^ Ing the political steps ;to reforrn. In Michigan the ^ 
V; Governb^falled ^ the polls to carry his orlglrrsr 
V prpposai W would have Instituted, not Only'ei 
progressive state incorne tax to replace the local: 
tax for education but also an improyed distrlfau*; 
: tion lystem. Hi It now testing a aecond and^ 
somewhat less ambitious plan in the state 
asBembly! California voters.also had a. chance 
Jn^the falliof 1972 to pass a proposal which 
^WOT ftTHWe^lTmlled^^ 

celling of $850 of state and ideal expenditures 
per pupil on every ^district Educators arid ^ 
interests vigorously opppsed that change^'and it 
was voted dowffr TKe state legislature did 
crease the school budget.by $6 billion, n^pstly 
directed at popr districts, but it Is still working 
on more basic' reforms. The New Jersey legis- 
lature Is likewise seeking alternatives to the 
state*s present system, In f Arizona both the 
orflanlzation of school districts and financial 
support to them are targets of new proposals* 
since the legislature voted jio abolish all existing 
school financ^ laws effective In^^uly, 1974; and. 
must therefore cofne up with an alternative by 
then, T i i__ . _ _ 

Sorne strong leadership is emerging in states 
which are not yet required by the courts to 
change theif plans. One of the most interesting 
cases Is, Oregon where a plan to replace local 
property taxes with state support raised throu^ 
new Income taxes and an assortment of state 
business and property taxes — a plan passed 
by the legislature and strongly supported by the 
Governor and most educators — was voted down 
in a recent popular referendum. , 

Colorado voters also turned down a measure 
to replace local property taxfes with full state 
funding. In New York a proposal for full state^ 
funding with a weighted system ol dlstrlbutlc 
taking pupil performance into account ^nd 
bringing all systems up to the 65th percentile of 
' present rankings, has been put forth by the. 
prestigious Fleischmann Comrnls|ionj but has 
not yet had its rounds in the state legislature. 

Southern states range from very active regard- 
ing education finance reform to very quiet. What 
fpllows' is ^ brief summary of the reform move- 
ments in the^ eleven Southern states which lie 
within the area of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, Changes may have occured since the com- 
pletion of our research, however^ and cltiiefis 
in each state need to keep up with events as 
they come along* 

FLORIDA ^ 

The most impressive legislation reforming 



school finance In the South — and perhapui^ 
throughout the nation — has just been passed-: 
into law In Florida. That state had sortie eKiilIng 
advantages: school ::dlstricts organized along 
icounty llnei,; a farrly. uniform tax efforts, andia: 
substantial amount of state funding, Its schooj 
, fihance regulations were a^^complex web of 
amendments and dilails which only the most 
dedicated professionals^ could understand :k\ 
fact which probably gayis'speclal impetijs ^ a 
clean sweep, by new legislation. 

Thi^Frd* idlf * Ed flgat^ 
grew out of^ a compfehgnsjve study sponsortd 
by the Q^ernofj and out of the commitment of 
> number of urban state legislatori for vyftoni: 
this issue ^as a major priority. It Is Intended to 
'brJhg Florida's system In line with the standard^ 
of J-flscal neutrality*L:althQugh .no sujt of the 
Serrano^ type has been filed In that state/ The 
new plan fibes like tbls4 

• The basic foundation plan \r^^ 
■ locar participation: 30 per cent; of the total/ 
r based^n^a required tax rate pf 6^2 n^ills, 
This €spect of the program is equalized In 
, the traidittohal way* The minlmuni guarantee 
of $587 for the first year Is^ higher than in 
- —rnost other Southern statesr":^^"-^-- - 



Add itional f u nds can be added at the local' 
level by voluntary taxing above the 6i2 mill 
required minimum* up to a ceiling of 10 
mills. This local funding is to sorne extent 
''power equalized"^— that Is* each mill of 
property tax must produce a specific yield 
($42 permill per child)or the state has to 
make up the difference. There is, however, 
no provision 'for recapturing funds from 
those districts which raise more than the 
guarantee. 

The dislribution of state funds has two ma- 
jor innbvations in response to the idea of 
funding both educatlohai needs and cost 
differences, -First, the state discarded the 
Idea of funding by personner unit (so many 
dollars per teacher or classroom) and In- 
stead assigned new funding categories 
based on students^ a higher value for voca- 
tional education and special education 
students of different kindSi for example, and 
a special supplement for students Jn com- 
pensatojry education programs. Second, a 
cQst-of-llvinp index was designed (which 
allows for annual adjustments) so that dis-' 
tricts^in more expensive areas of the state 
(chiefly cities) get more funds, 

A major new ""Investment of $89 j million 
from the state for school construction wif! 
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'-^See Chaptir VI for a diiErlption of "power equilliing". 
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be iriad© based on Btatewld^;dtterm 
of tht mogt urgent priorities,; 

In addition, tbe state is inoreasing' its share 
of transportation co^ts .to 70%. The^con- 
structidn jnvestme.nt in particular is aimed 
at helping poorer districts with lower prop-, 
erty values. V 1 . ■ ; 

= Anpther important innovation in the legisla- 
tion is its requirementi of repprting and ac- 
countability. School boards; mu$t keep i%: 
"^'formation on ,'a"sch6ol-by-schdol " basisrajri^" 
mak6 public informatiori about costs,; com^/ 
parability, and achievement on a«atandard- , 
. » ■ ized basis. In due course, the state expects 
i to be In a much better position to evaluate 
, what education costs and produces. 

The ne\A/ Florida plan do6s not Include some . 
changes for which reformers might wish. In 
pprticular, it represents^ an^ improvemant for 
urban Interests without corresponding attention 
to such problems as those of ruraf migrant chtl- 
dreri; But It is a long step toward a rational state 
system which tries not on/y to approach the test ^ 
of fiscal neutrality, but also to adjust a finance 
program to differing educational needp and 

^COStsr^' t-''-—-—- 



VIRGINIA 

A recent Task Rprce app^ln^d by the Gover- 
nor recommended^bm.e major changes based \ 
on the comparatively rJfloVous requirements of 
quality education in Virginia's new state con- 
stitution. 

,The first step toward implementing Its recom- 
mendations was the passtge by the legislature 
of a new ''Standards of Quality'^ program, which 
began/ July, 1972.^ Jo fiSnci these improvements 
a new state ^Id guarantee la set at $628 per pupil 
expenditure, raisecl from both Ideal pnd state, 
^ourcfes. The local tax was made mandatory at 
a substantial level to IniWfe that districts whjch 
formerly refused to support schools wqtild have 
to participate. A supplementary fund .of $24.6 
million was then voted to help poorer districts 
meet theif^b^re of the J'Standards of ,pualjty'' 
cost. ... • 

The Task Force, however, made a number of 
Ipnger r^nge suggestions, Inciuding a revised 
local tax index, special compensatory aid for 
low-achieving pupils and f on sparsely populated 
districts, incentive grants for quality programs, 
and the possibility of full state funding for the 
e^tra costs of vocational, special education, arid 
Goriipensatory programs. 

The combination of a new money-raising plan; 
plus an outlifie for the future, gives a hopeful 
start toward reform, a^d proves that strong 



leadership can overcome the . natural reslstahc© , 
of legislatures. However, the hew Virgifiia sys- 
tem does not meet the standard of fiscal neutral- 
ity. Also, more needs to be done to make the 
distribution formula more^ responsive to differ- _ 
Ing^situations and to maKe.more accurate deter- 
minations of a school . district's capacity to pay. 

j \ TEXAS ; 

! The Texas situatjo/j Jhas received ' particular 
publicity because the ' Rodriguez rois.e^v^^^ the. 
jrst'^o-go tO-^the=U*^S,^Suprem^ :Cdu^KRjSthbe^a^ 
osltive Court mandate .failed to materialise,- 
jowever, the legislature has put off making a 
^'keclsion about change In spite of the vigorous . 
4tudy ^hd ferment of the past two years, 

the extent to which the Texas school finance : 
system discriminates' against poor districts and 
agalnit Ghicano students in particular has been 
iwell documented, both in the material prepared . 
;or the Rodrlauei cas^ and also by the U. a^^. 
rommisslon on 6ivH Rights?^^.^ 
Alternative proposals for reform have been 
presented to the state legislature by a governpr-s 
committee,' by a state senate cqriimittee, by the 
Texas Education Agency, and by thp T^xas State 
Teachers Association, it Js not yet cle^rwhiqh^ 
wayithe legislaturawllhmQve^^^^^ 
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"Will we tolerate a finance system that, for a 
number of reasons, provlde^twice as much 
money fbf'thfe eddfcatlon of some of ijs chlH 
dren simply because fhe/'happfn to live In a 
particular school district?' If our ' answer lo 
this basic question Is nOr we tiave bigun the 
search for a more'^quitabfe system .pf financ- 
ing public education," 
- Jesse A. Coles, Jr, , W , ' 

Deputy Superintendent^for Administration 
and Planning \ ; ^ 

South Carolina State Department of 

^Education \ 
AprlM973, ' \ 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



A growing interest arriong cWzen 



g leadership 
Indicate that 



aigjd private^ 



organiiationsV plus forward»lookin 
from state, goyernment , officials, 
school finance reform may be uodi|wpyii,a South 
Carolina. 

The state Board of Education asked for a ma- 
jor study by the Department of Education In 
1972. State Superintehdant Cyril Busbee has 
formed an Adyisopy Councl| on'Equitable School 
Finance which .Includes leiding legislators and 
edUNcation officials. The s^te jdepartment is 
^ gearing up to.\^study and test varlpus reform 



^Mfi3iieaii<Ainsri€ari^4u£illpn in TtxiSi A Funlllon of Wtslth (U, 8? 

Comfnlailofi 5n Qvy iRlghts, Qevarnmint Priming Offlei Walhlngtsn, 
D. 204ff2^ Stsek Numbsr 0500-0079^ %M.) , 



modelSj with computer hej^p from the National 
EduGatlon Finance. .PmjeoU;^;- * ^ V- ' 

?:lf5^^^^ proposals :ri^ve not surfaced' yat:-' :; 

fe;^: ;;ih theMegisIa^ necessary ,public dijaj^ogMe 

^ij'S: Sis beginning, A coalition of agericie^,;lncludihg 
v: fi.^. the state Educatipn Assoc lation, the League of - 
;A -Worrien Voters, the National Asiociatlon for the 
< ;;^Adyahcenient of Co 

, A^^ of Uhiyerslty Wornen^ the Urban 

^" ^.Leaguey and the American Friends Service Corn- 
mittae sponsored a ' major meeting In May, 

^ M in a full state funding ; 

V -• 'program has been expressed by a ' few state 
officials. - ; ^ ■ .• / ■• . . 

^ MISSISSIPPI . 

; The Governor of Mississippi appointed a major ; 
' School Finance Study Group ln :i972t whosa^m-^. ^ 
port- Mississippi PubllQ^ Sghool Flrianci^^ Js **' 
available through ,the^State Departt|i 
'^cation.. v*v/. V*' : ■ ' 

TJhe. report recommends continuing the local 
share of school flnanbe^ based on a reqmred 
; minimum focartax, with a revised tax assess- 
* ' ment system to distribute the tax burden more \ 
■ ^ equitably. It ajso recommends slmplificatiori^Qf 
^^^ 7t he present^ 

triot organization. 

Tht study group's recommendations are 
rather modest attempts to make the system 
simpler/ more understandable and faireri with 
— " some^'comrriltment to a'--power equalized" sys- 
tem. Evpn so, th^ra isjas yet no indication that' 
th^ iWgislature will follow these limited recom- 
. mendatlonsj ' t^'^ / , - ^ 

" - TENNESSEE 

/ ' Th0 state legislature oreat^^wTiKModwrntza:^ 
tion and Reform CommlsslonNn 1972 ^ 
giving senfous consideration to/a revised schdpl = 
finance system for that sltme. [t is cur^pj^l^. 
exani^^irig different alternatives, #nd Jak^^j^'/.'^/ 
clo^ Tboft a t the' ^school;; finance systSnt^^^^. 
' Other states*, florida* in partlcuter,, fhS; C#)ft^^ v: 
mission's recommendations have not yet bejii " 
^ . . published, but Jt. has released two inj^ym>*^e^?k| 
, ^ ports. The final, recommendatloris were scHed- 
uled foi^ December, 1973, releasei^ - ^ 

. aeoRGtA ; 

The 1973 session of the Georgia General As- ; 
/ . -^Sembly created a Commission to rstujdy th^ 
Minimum Foundation Program for 'fidilcation. 
. The Commission is divided Into three subcom- 
, . ' mittees, Jocusing on finances, supportive servif 
ices, and the general education' program. It is . 
. coqsldering alternatives for schoor ^finance, 
. eluding variatiorfs of district power equalizing ^ 
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A apeclarAssistance Fund was .autJKorJziftfbg;/|^ 
the legislature which, wh^n funded; wjll ve6uc^\^;:^yy^. 
"the disparities Ini.funds availibie f or educatlori^iSSyM!? 
based on local property Wealth, Funds were not;;^^^^^ .5^^^^^^ 
appnDp'riated for this e^^ / ! 

which otherwise would lapse could be used by \ 
the State Boar d of Education toward thia end,^^ 

^ NOBTH CAROLINA* ' ^ ^/^^^ - 
The:iitijatlon iri this stata Is quite different, Jn; ; . 
that there already Js ooippli^^ 
the baste prggram^ based qn^ a 
schedule without a locaJ matching requirement. 
-(Local taxes must provide construction costs [/i\J:-^ 
^nd supplementsi^ There are two riiajor stu r'^^^-^^ 
of posslble.^hanges. The first, by a group at the -f -j/^i*^ 
Institute qI; Qovernmept p of . M 

North vG^Polinfli^^Srnfri^ wayi W equalize the 
locfii supplen^entary- fundSj" reduce them to ten 
percent of the total or eliminate them alto- 
gether.-^ The Wcond, undertaken by a. group of 
school adrrilnistratdrs and teachers, is due soqn, ^ 
A full stat0 funding proposal was Introduced in 
the 1973 legislative session, but no aptlon was 
taken, v ,* ■ »• 

; LbuiiiANA ^ 

state Superintendent of Education Louis, _ 
MIchot has appqinled a Task fprce forfFlriance 
to study currerit methods ol ttn^nclng p^ 
educatlori in Louisiana, the'^^rtc of the. Task 
Force has not been completed, and .a repoh is ^ 
not yet available. A report shpujd be ^presented 
some time ^ing the current fiscal year^ ^ , ..1^ 

The state fegisla^re has abbllshed the- 
. rplll sjatSTsf^perty tax antt the property tax re- ^ 
Mef fund, Equalization of property tax assess- . 
ment practices Is currently being' litigated, r ^ ^ 

^ ALABAMA 

Thoph Alabama in 1935 was one of the first 
states In the nation to adopt a Minimum Pro- 
gram for Education, there have been few 
changes In it since then. There is at present no 
official state study or major school finipce re- 
form prdposBlKwcjfei^ consideration v^^^^ ■ Ji 
In response to a^federal court ord^r, the state; 

; recently:: adopted v.foui' o^ for property 

valuation, in an atterript to equalize property tax 
assessmentrThe value of this change is open to 
question, however, as the classfflcatlon of prop- 
erty is lefO^ the .discretion of each locahtax 
assessor, v ■ \ 

; ;.; ' : ;ARKAN^AS -, :\ ■ > 

. In July, 1972, thd Qo^mor appointed a Com- 
mittee to Study Public Schbp! Financing and^ 



can be .,obtilned%^fMm"^ VtfC SoiJIh fiarellrta CQfT^munlty RelatJons • 
f^rogram/ AmeHeari -N^'dl* Servlde ftommffteei 70f Cefumbfa Sulld- : 
iha Columbia, S,-C' ISgoil' : / ' ^ -\ , , ; ■ 

..?tS*'t? Appendix E. F@gi§ ' * . ' . 
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Property Tax. li continued to ffie^t until shortly 
after the U. S. Supreme Court's Rodriguez dSf 
cision, and was dissolved on May 1Q, 1973, A 
sumtfiary Of iti workj and its rtcommendations 
are included In a documenit entitled: Fi^^^ 
port^of Governor's Qomrtiittee to Study^^Publio - 
Sahool Financing and the PVoperty Tax. ^ vuy 
Dunng iH^l,J\0^' session, of ; the Arkansas 
General A$s#mbly $n act was'.;passed which 
allocated. an additionaf $1.5 millfon to the public 
schools^r^ancl^set-a minimum level oMfnanciaU 
support for each ohild. Thi3 was a significant 



step toward ' equalizing per P u pl^m Qe'nd itutes 
among districts ^Jihough^. the ar^Pfi^to b© al- 
located In the future remalns-^^^bertain^^ v^ 



To keep up with new developmenta in all the 
states/' sUbsoribe to ttie Legislativa Review 
'Education Commission of the States, 186Q 
Lincoln' SVreeti Suite 300, Den'vei:, ColoridO' 
80203V Jhe Task Force on School Rlr^ahce of; 
the Office of Education, 4M Maryland Ayeriue, 
S.Wo..VVashingtp.n,._D..C,^20?02, also^fevjem 
Qtate actions. 
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, ? In^ach Southf j^^^ Isjan oppdrtunlty' ^ 

.^;> !t6; im^rovf /fip^eKislI^^ school finance s^tem,; 

f::, : altKoug toit^^ from trie foregoing that : 

^ some, it|tg% sit# fac ahead of ©ffiers in this field. 
. Thi rtew Fibrlcla legislation presents an oppor- 

^ tunityfe monftor and evaluate onl of the most 
far=raaching reforms yet enacted. Not only 
j Citlzens of ttiat statSi but also groups f rom. other ; 
parts of the South, need to study what Its actual 
results Will be ior improving educational opppr-^ 

\_ ;tuhity for all children/^ 
1 __Jn_otber_5out^eriT_state|^^ 

plans havei^not yet been att^rhple^jsMf^^^^^ 
groups can follow a series of 6lepi to gfejierilB^ 
reform. ' ^ : 



1, Undirstand the stateJtinanct system, ^ ' ' 
A,firpt agenda Item must ajyvays be homework:^ 

.sorfi'^ reading dn school flipitide In general, and 
^i^istfusslon and reading of IMe^artlcUlar system 
In effect in your state. The bibliography i 
pamphlet can provide a start. Stat© educatipn 
agencies will also send mpre material on the 
■ " lewp, taxes and distribution schernes now 
opei^atihg. . • / 

2. Oocuitient the inequitias in your slats. : 

To find out hoWAiriequal the present sltuatlprh;>J^ 
is, and which distrfptSiand areas of the stfite ^tf ^i 
at an unfair disadvantage, 're^uir^^ a prpfeSV^^ 
Btonal study of tax rates, assessment practices, - " 
property 'yalu^^V and state and local funding 
practices. SuciTitudFtif'have ^already been 
in Florida by the Governor's Committee, andjn . 

I Texas as part of the documeritatipn of the^Rodri- ; 
gufi^ legal suit;- Studies ofi^rth Carolina and 
Sduth^Cairolfna ha^e^ also been done during the 

« last two years (seje blbflbgi^pfiy^. ; 

In other states,- it may be necessary to enlist 
the het^ of a university research team or the 
state educatipn department. Such a study could 

' * lie: financed by the state governmehft cprtiiyiis^^ 

sioned by th© slalef legisfaturei sponsored by' k ^V 
/university" ifself, or/prlvately financed wtth foun- 

; dation opvagfncy funds. . \ 



3i Qenerate publio Interdst in the issua, 
■ Once the facts are In hand, the RuJoJic needs 

;4Q. be more widely informed about th^ 
Interesied groups can circulate . Information 
thro^4jh , public meetings, 'press intervlewSn dls- 
trIbutrSri 'bf publiQatlb^ .malfinga through 

' other related agencies. Many prpfesslonaL and 
private associations are lntery^;|;8' In,^thlr s 



, j^acher 
h groMpSi*- 
' l; thQ 

pie 




ject; st^te education assqcl 

groypSy PTA's, civil nght$ grdi|^ 

legal services agencies,' bus 

League of Women V oters^ la 

and so otu^ JLointly sponsored pu! 

shduld^lDe Wgtifilzed,^ good'^ 
^ Sp^€k©^s ,ican--b^ offered to md^ 
. groups ;jpround the statep so th&t 

have a chance to study and consider /Sftern- 

atives. c ' ... . V 

4. Get aommltment f ran\el0btf ^ p|i(l|)(ti aff iciQl^^^ 
The key^lb school finance reform is in the 
hands of elected officials. Those on education 
conimittitei or tax committe^eSj and those known 
to have a continuing interest In equality and 
education Issues should be identified. They .need 
to know the facts, to be Invited to public meetA? 
. ings both to speak" and' to listen, and to stt with 
smaller grbups of Interested citizens for Informal 
exchanges; of Idefis; ^ 

Another important focus of attentfon should 
be' thfe state boards of education, state educa- 
tion off icials,vand those pn the* Qovernpr's staff 



whose responsfblllty covers Education and fi- 
nance. People working In the, public interest on 
this question 'Should have communication and 
meetirjgs with therri as well; / , , \ 

5, Set some goals. ' ^ i " 
v» Beyopd simply making people 'aware of the' 
;probl^r advoaate%Qf reform n^ed to, bepin to 
get a public interest consensus oh goals for the 
short terrn and longer term. In some states It 
mlghtrbe v^H #y ie^f s;f ekv some initial tax reform 
or reform of property assessment practices be- 
fore seeklng.a new .money raising or distribution 
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scheme, The tak Issues should be carefully 
studied and widely discussed; as Chapters Vl 
and VII make clear the choice of new educationf 
taxes to replace an InadequaW system can have 
major cdnstquences. Here again, the help of 
university or privately sponsofed research and 
discussion can be of assistance. 

6. Consider legal alternatlvei. 

If your state officials seem unwilling to move 
on this Issue; it may be necessary to file suit In 
a state court to Jorce them to face the problem. 
There are a number of groups with litigation ex- 
perlenca^ in thif field which ©an advise on the 
best procedu^. Some'bf these groups are in- 
cluded In ^p^pendix Q. 

7, Prepfar© far an extended ef fart 

School finance reform will doubtless not come 



in a neat package, all at once, even when It 
comes. States are likely to settle for Insufficient 
changes first, or complicatey amendments to 
present systims whose effects may be hard 
to a^ess. But by keeping in touch with changes 
all over the country^ watching developments In 
Florida with special atterition, and retaining good 
profesUonal advice, Southern groups can keep 
their stralsfly and their results at a high leveL 

To seek aqulty In the raising and ipendlng of 
money on sahools promises to be a long and 
absorbing task. Whan some measure of financial 
aqulty Is wan, there will still ramain grave edu^ 
aatlonal prablams, In particular for low^lnaoma 
and minorlky children. But equalizing school 
finance Is an absolutely essential step toward 
the promise of equal aduaatlonal opportunity 
for all the children In Arnerloa, 



SOUTHERN STATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
^ RiQUIREMiNTS 

Format for this appendix: 

A, Constitutional provisiohs for education. 
Statutory provisions (if different from con- 
stitution). 

B. Office, officers, or boards responsible for 
, school finance; If dictated by constitution 

or statute, t / 

Sourcar Information derived from ACLU State 
Studies prepared for SRC. 

ALABAMA - _ 

._ A. The Alabama constitution was amended in 
1956 to make It clear that there rs no right 
' to a public education. Article XIV, Section 
■ 256: , / M 

"It Is the policy of the state of Alabama 
to foster and promote the education of 
its citizens , , . . but nothing In this Con- 
stitution shall bo construed as creating 
or recognizing any right to edudotion or 
training at public oxponso . . , 
ThOilogislaturo may by faw provldo for 
or nuthqrlzo tho ostabllshmopt and 
oporatlon of schools by such persons, 
agonciOB or munlclpalltlos," at such 
pincosj and upon such conditions as It 
•-^ may proscrlbo ..." ^ 
' B. Tho Stato puporlntondont of oducntion, to- 
gothor vyith the state board of oducntion, 
hns control over mnttors rolnling to iU 



nanco: 

Tit. 52,ySnc 
Tho DtntW 
the powo 
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joard of oducntlan nhnll hnvo 
and fiuthorlty, to'promulgnto 
ruloLi and ronulatlonu novofnlng tin) rUjIil 
and nuHhod of rovlow, and dlBpoBltlon 



upon review^ by the state superintendent 
of education of actions and orders . * . * 
relating to finance and other matjters 
' seriously affecting educational interest* 
Tit. 52>Sec. 43: 
The State superintendent of education 
shall make the annual apportionment of 
school funds to the several counties of 
a the state as provided in this title./ 

ARKANSAS 

A. The Arkansas constitution requites that 
the state establish and maintain, a public i 
school system. Article XIV, Sec. 1: 

"Intelligenc© and virtue being the safe- 
guard of llborty and bulwark of a free 
and good governmenti the state shall 
ever maintain a general, suitable and 
efficient system of free pubtic schools, 
and shall adopt all suitable nleans to 
secure to the people the advantages and 
opportunltles^f education." 

B. The Board of School Directors of each 
school district In the state Is charged with 
tho gonoral managomont of tho public 
schocfls. (Arkansas Code TItIo 80 Sect. 
509) A stato board o^ education Is respon- 
sible for approving and auporvlsing the use 
of fund^forcjll buildings and schpol oqutp- 
mont. (Title 80, Sect. 113). 

FLORIDA ^ 

A. The Florldn constitution roqulros tho otato 
to provldo for froo public fichoolo. Article 
IX, Section 1: ^ 

. "Adoqiiato prbvlslon shall bo mado by 
law for a uniform oyslom of froo public 
Sfchoola and for tho ostabliahmont, maln- 
innnnco and oporatlon of Institutions of 
higher lanrnlng and othdr public Qduca», ' 
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4ion programs that the needs of the 

people may require.;' 
This is restated and emphasized in Florida 
statues 228.01 and 228,04. Afsor statute - 
259.01; 

^ "Public education is basically a function 

and responsibility of the state. The re- 
sponsibility for establishing such min- 
imLi^m standards and regulations as shall 
tend to assure efficient operation of all 
It schools and adequate educational op= 
portunities for all children is retained by 
the state/' ^ 
B. Each county school district has the respon- 
sibility of the ^ctual operation and admin- 
istration of its schools. (230.01) There is a 
state board of education which isjhe chief 
policy-making and coordinating body of 
I public education In Florida. (229,053) 

GEOROIA 

A. The Georgia constitution establishes that 
the^state has a primary obligation to pro- 
vide an adequate education for its citizens. 
Section 2-640tof the Constitution: . 

'The provision of an adequate education 
for the citizens shall be a primary obliga- 
tion of the State of Georgia^ the expense 
of which shall be provided for by taKa- 
tion." 
Section. 2-7502^ 
J "Notwithstanding any other provision of 

. this Constitution, the General Assembly 

may by law provide for grants of State, 
county, or municipal funds of the State 
for educational purposes* in discharge 
of all obligations of the State to provide 
adequate education for its citizens.'' 
In 1961, however, an Act was passed allow- 
ing the suspGnslon of opornilon of public 
schools, 32-801: 
*'Any county, city or other local school - 
system may at any time by n rosoluiion 
of iiB momborBp cnll nn oloclion on tfio 
queBtion of suspending opornilon of tho 
public schools under enid board's juris- 
diction . , 

This has novor occuroci, thus the constitu- 
tiorKility of it has novor boon dotorminod. 

B. Tlio Goorgia CotJu ostabliahos and dolinuo 
the rolo of Tho State Board of Education, 

m-ms\ - ' * 

*'Tho niain hoard nhall nntnbllnh and 
onforco rninirnuiti ntandnrcls for tho 
opfirlitton of nil r)hnriOji uf public nchool 
uclucntlon In Ooornin and fbr optirntlpfu 
nKtant ponnibU), in\{n\\ and nd(i(]unt<i 
oducntlonnl pronrarnB, uurrloula, offur- 

EKLC 
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of all public elementary and secondary 
schools and local schools administration 
In Qeorgia so as to assure to greatest 
. ings, opportunitiis and facilities for all 
Georgia's children and youth . . 

LOUISIANA 

A. The Louisiana constitution requires the 
state to proyide for th's education of the 
children of the state.*Artlcle XII, Section 1 : 

"The legislature shall provide for ^th'e 
education of the school children of the 
^ state. The public school system shall in-^- 
elude all public schools and all institu- 
tions of learning operated by state 
agencies." 

B. The Constitution creates a State Board of =• 
Education; Article XII, Section 4: 

*There Is hereby created a State Board 
of Education, to be composed of eleven 
members as follows .... The legislature 
shall prescribe the duties of said board 
and define its powers; provided, that 
^ said board shall riot control the business 
affairs of parish school boards nor the 
selection or removal of their officers and 
^directors/' 

C. The parish school boards are responsible 
for all business affairs of the_schools in 
their parishes, including the alloGation of 
financial resources. 

Louisiana Code, Title 17, Section 81: 
'*Each school board shall exercise. prop- 
er vigilance in securing for the schools 
of tho parish all funds dostinod for the 
support of the schools, including tho 
state funds apportioned thereto, and all 
other funds.-' . 

MISSISSIPPI - 

A. The state of Mississippi is under no con- 
stitutional duty to maintain a public school 
RyBtom, although the legislature may,' In Its - 
discrotion, provido for frotj public schools. 
Articio 0, Soctipn ^tf 1: 

"Tho logislntifro may, in its diacrotlon, 
provido for tho malntonanco and ostnb- 
lishmont of froo public schools for nil 
children botweon the agoo of sIk and ^ 
twenty-ono, by tnxntlon or othorwiso, 
and with such grndoa as tho Loglftlnturo 
may provide." 
Article 0, Suction 205: 
•Thft Loglfllntura inny. In Itn discretion, 
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provide) for ItRKrnnlntonnncci and tnitab- 
llohinont ,o\/i\ froo public lichool or 
ncfiool In uncli county In the ntato, wilt) 
nucli torin, or turnin, m Iho leyinlnturn 
inny pfoncrlbo.*' 
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Misaisslppi statutes, as , opposed to the 
Constitutton, provide that the state shall 
maintain a uniform *system , of frae pubMc^ 
^ schools, Miss, Code, Section 37-13-1. As 
a matter df construction, however, the 
constitution prevails over the statute. 
Section 213-B of Article 8 of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the Legislature may , 
close all the public schools: 

"Regardless of any provision of Article* 
8, or any other provisions of this consti' 
tution to the contrary, the legislature 
stiall be and is hereby authorized and* 
empQweredr by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting in each House, 
to abolish the public schools In this 
state, and enact suitable legislation to 
. effect the same." ^ . 

B. Article ^of the state constitution provides 
for the office of superintendent of educa- 
tion, the superintendents of education of 
the various counties, and for a stale board 
of education. The statei board of educa- 
tion is constitutionally required to man-^ 
age and invest the state school funds. 
Article 8, Section 203: 
"There shall be a boa/d of education, 
consisting of the secretary of state, the 
attorney-generaij and the superintendent 
public education, for the management 
and investment of the school funds ac- 
cording to law, and for the performance 
of such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed.*' 

NORTH CAROLINA 

A. The constitution of North Canoljna requires 

that the stato proj^de a system of free 

public schools. ) 

Article IX, Section 1 : 

RqJigionp morality and knowlodgo being 
nocosstiry to good govornmont and the 
hnppinoss of rrinnkind, schooln, llbrnrios, 
and tho monnn of oduc^tlon shnll for- 
ovor bo oncciurngod," 

ArtlclD IX, Socllon 2: 

'Tho Gonornl Ansombly i\\m\\ provide by 
triKntion nnd othorwinn for n gonornl and 
uniform nyutorn of froo public nchooUii 
i which flhiill bo fTmlrittMlnod nt lonnt nino 

mbnituj In nvory yonr, nnd whcirnln.oqunl 
opportunltlon nhnll bo provided for ciir 
ntucjufitu/' 

Thiu iti rontntod nnti niiiphnul/od In tho 
Codo of LiiWtj of Nofth Ciirollnn. Soctlofi 

n. Tho North Giirallnii Codu ontablinh<ni a 
Statu Baard of Eduaalign Soatlon 115*2: 
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"The general supervision and adminis- 
tration of the free public school system 
shall be vested in the Stat© Board^of 
iducatlon, to consist of the Lieutenant 
Governor, the Stale Treasurer, and 11 
members appointed by the Governor, 
subject to confirmation By the General = 
Assembly in joint session." 
Section 115-35 establishes and defines the 
duties of county and city school boards: 
'Mt shall be the duty of county and city 
boards of education to provide an ad- 
equate school system wit^n their re- 
spective administrative units, as direct- 
ed by law. 

Said boards of education shall have 
general control and supervision of all 
' matters pertaihirig to the public schools 
in their respective administrative units 
and they shall enforce the school law In 
their respective units." 

C. The General Assembly has constitutional 
authority to assign to units of local govern- 
ment responsibility for the financial sup-, 
port of the free public schools to the extent 
that it deems appropriate, (see Fuller v, 
Ldckhart, 209 N/ C. 61., 182 S. E. 733 
(1935)), 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

A. The South Carolina Constitution provides < 
that the State shall maintain a. segregated 
school system. Article II, Section 7: * ^ 

"Separate schools shall bo provided for 
children of the white and colored races, 
and no child of either race shall ever 
^ be perjnitted to attend a school provided 
for children of the other race." 
While the provisions requiring sogrogatlon 
of the races In public schools are null and 
void, Section 7 of Article II Is o recognition 
of the gonornl duty of tho stato to provide 
. schools. 

B. Tho South Cnrolinn Codo odtnblishoo and 
ompowors the State Board of Education. 
Section 21-45: 

"Tho state Board of Education ohnll 
havo tho powor to: Adopt pollclosf^truloo 
and rogulntlonn not Inconslotont with 
tho lawa of tho Stato for Its own govorn- 
mont and ipr tho fjovornmont of tho free 
public Bchools , . , . 

Annually approve budgot roquontg for 
tho IntUltutlonn, anoncloo, and norvico 
under tho cuntrol of tho Board ao pro- 
paroil by tho Stato Supcirlntondont of 
education .... Adopt minimum utnn- 
dardn for any phaflo of oducatlon na oro 
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considered necessary to aid in provJding { 
adequate edAational opportunities and 
facilities.'V . « \ 
The actual operation of the schools, hoW- 
ever, is the prerogative of local boards of ' 
trustees who '^manage and control local '. 
educational Interests-' in their reipeclive 
districts, and who have exclusive authority 
^' -^0 operate or not to operate public 
schools. Section 21-230 (7): 
'The board of trustees shall Control 
. educational interest of Its district. Man= 
age and control local educational in= 
terests of its district, with the exclusive^ 
authority to operate or nDt to operate 
any public school or schools . . v . " 

TENNESSEE 

A. The constitution of Tenr^essee places the. 
duty upon the General Assembly to 
"cherish literature and sclence*'/^ Article 
11, Section 12: ^ ^ ' • 

"Knowledge, learhing, and virtue, being, 
essential to the preservation Qf^repub- 
Mean institutions, and the diffusion ot the 
opportunities and advantages of educa-. 
tior^ throughout the different portions of 
the State ... It shall be the duty of the 
General Assembly In all future periods 
to cherish literature and science.: And 
the fund called comrVion school fund - 
shall remain a perpetual fund . . . ap- 
propriated to. the support and encour-. 
agement of common schools thrQughout 
the State lor the equal benefit of all 
tho persons thoroof . . . 
' Section 12 has be^n interpreted by, State 
Courts OS contemplating tho establish- 
ment of a common school system, and 
manifesting tho intention of the people ' ^ 
that' the education of cHildromithroug^ a . ) 
systom of common sthools jehould bo a 
stato purpose. 

Tonnosooo Stntuto 49-1001 and 49-1105, 
provide for tho ontyblirihmont oi olomon- 
lary and high schools. 

B. 'Public education In Tonnossoo Is admin- 
g lstc5rod by n stnto board of oducntlon, a 

commirislonor of oducntlon, county^ and 
city bonrdo of oducatloh, and county uup- 
orlntondontB of oducntlon. (Soctlon 49- 
102), ^ 
^ Tho commlBBloncir o( oducullon has n gon- 
oral duty to auporvlao tho public schoola 
(Suction 49-100(3)) whilo county boordn 
havo bnnic ro£iponniblli|y "|o iiiaruujo and 
control nil county public schools ostnb^ 
llahod or that inny bu OBtnbllHhod-*, (Suc- 
tion 49-214(2) ). 



TEXAS 4 

A, The Texas CQnitltution requires the state 
to provide a system of free public schools. 
Article VII, Section 1: , " \ 

■■ / "A general diffusion of knowledge being 
' essential to the preservation of the 
liberties and rights of the people, it sh^ll 
be the duty of the Legislature pf the 
State .to establish and make suitable 
* provision for" the support and mainte- 
nance of an. efficient system of public 
fre&^schools.'^ ^• 
It should be noted, however, that Article 
3*, Section 56 of the Constjfution prohibits 
the ' state legislature from passing laws 
regulating the affairs of school' districts. 
Artlcle^S, Sectioni56: ' 

"The Legislature shall nbl, exdept as 
^otherwist provided in this constitution, 
pass any local or special law . regulat- 
ing the affairs of counties, cities, town 
^ wards or school districts; creating of- 
fices 0& prescribing 'the powers and 
duties of officers, fn counties, cities, 
towns, election/or school districts." 

B. In 196ff the Te^cas Legisreture passed a 
comprehensive Educatlor^^Code, ^ 
Section 2.03: 

'The educational institutions covered by 
this code are designed for and are open 
to the^^eople of the state of Texas-, sub- 
ject only to such rules and- regulations 
as the governing boards of such instj- 
tutlons may be authorlied in this code to 
make qnd enforce for the welfare of the 
variou& institutions under their controL'* 
A Central Education Agency oKerclses 
general control of public education at the 
state leveL Section 11.01: ' \ 
'The State,Board of.Educatibn, the State 
feoord for Vocational Education, the 
state commisslonor of education and 
the ' State Dopartmont of Education 
shall comprise tho Central Education 
Agency." 

Soctlon 11.02: ' . 
'The Contra! Education Agency shall 
oxorclso gonoral control of* tho systom 
of public odUQatlon at tho state lovol In 
accordanco with, tho provisions of this 
code." 

Tho stale Board of Education Is the policy- 
forming and planning body for tho public 
* Bchool syatonh (Soctlon 1124) 

Stato law prohlbito tho alato from, closing, 
conBOlldatino or annexino any publld 
achool dlBtf|ct/<Socllon 11.14) 
Tho gonoral managomont of tho public 
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schools, unless otherwise .provided by law 
Is vested In county boards of school trus- 
tees.- (Section 17.01) . ^ 

Section 19;068*i[c). 

' *The boards of trustees shall have all , 

rights and powers of taxation as pro- 
. vided for independent school districts, 
including assessing and valuing prop- 
erty for taxation, flKlng tax rates, and 
Issuing bonds." 

VIRGINIA ' 

A. The Virginia State Constitution requires 
the state to provide^-a system Of free public 
schools. ° 
Article VIIL Section 1: 

'The General Assembly shall provide for 
a systern. of free public schools for all 
children of school age throughout the 
.Commonwealth^ and shall seek to en- 
sure that an educational prograrfi of 
high quality is established and contin- 
ually maintained.*' 
' Article VIM, Section 2: 

"Standards of quality; -State and local 



"support of public schools— Standards of 
quality for the several school divisions 
shall be determined ''and prticribed 
^ from tim© to lime by the Board of Edu-- 
cation, subject to revision only by the 
General Assembly,*' 

In 1972 the General Assembly passed the 
code providing the standards of quality 
of education^ placing the burdens for the 
standards on all levels of the school sys- 
tem. 

The state laws authorize the ofoslng of the 
schools whe?i federal authorities, civil or 
military, are employed "for the purpose^f 
policing the operation of any public 
school':. (Sections 22-188,50 and 22-188- 
.51) 

B. Th^ constitution establishes the Board of 
Education^ Article 8, Section 5. The super- 
vision of scbools In each district is vested 
in division school boards, (Article Vlll, 
Section 7) Though not autonomous, the 
local boards have authority and duties 
under the statues, (22-63, 22-72) 



APPENDIX E 
Study and Reading Guide 
BASIC BACKGROUND BOOKS 

Charles S. Benson, The Ec©nomies of Public 
Education, Houghton Miffllh Company, Bostoni 
1968. ' ' 

An academic, comprehensive clear book. 
Sections explaining tax sources, state aid 
' " : * . plans, and metropolitan needs are espeelal- 
. ly usefuL 

John Coons, William Clune and Stephen Sugar- 
^man. Private Wealth and Publio Eduoatlon, Belk- 
= nap Press of Harvard, 1971. 

A long and scholarly legal explanation of 
* the theory pf inequality among districts. 
These men were important in sparking the 
school finance movement, and have prd- 
ducey one of the fundamental docu/nents. 
They advocate local piarticipation and *'pow- 
er equalizing". ; 
Arthur Wise, Rich Schools, Poor Schoolii The 
promise of Equal Eduaational Opportunity, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1969. 
' Professor Wise was the original proponent 
of the theory of uncxDnstitutionallty, and has 
written widely on the subject. This book 
deals with the legal side of the issue. 
Robert Reischauer and Robert Hartman, Reform* 
ing Sahool Finance* Brookings Institution, 1775 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C, 1973. 
Paperback $2.60. 

Scholarly and clear look at tha^^question, 
mostly from the perspective of economics 
and public policy. Three major sections 
deal with (1) the rising costs of schools; (2) 
inequalities among districts and among 
cities; and (3) problems of nonpublib 
. schools. Good explanation of the pros and 
cons of property tax. No position on reform, 
but an objectlvo view of alternativos and 
, Gonsoquences, 

SHORTER PAPERBACKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Charles Daly (Editor) Tho Quality of Inequality: 
Urban and Suburban Public Schools^ University 
of Chicago Conlor for Polipy Study, University 
of Chicago Press 5750 ENIs Avonuo, Chico'go, 
l|iinols^ 1968. • 

Papers frorti on onrly conforoncq on school 
financo reform, Including f^rofoBSor WIso's 
stotomont of tho constltutlonni Isouo* 
Communications Coalition for EdiicatlonnI 
Chango, Paying for Our Sdhools. Box i9090» 
Wnshlngton, D. C. 20036, 1972, 
. A brief summnry, mostly on different nitor- 
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natives avaiTabli foH ^change. No recom- 
mendations. ' ^ 
APL-CIO, Financing the Schooli: An AFUCIO 
View. 815 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, 
D. C, 20006. 1972. 

A brief pamphlet, making^the case for equah 
izing expenditures with major help from the. 
federal government. , 
Marian F. Bendlxsen, In Search of Equality- 
Sahool Finance Revliittd. National Committee 
forSupport of the Public Schools, 1424 Sixteen- 
,th Street N.W. Washington, D, C. 20036 1972. 
A more comprehensive study with relevant 
tables and statistics. Objective treatment of 
aljernatives. . 
Daniel P. Moynlhan, Equalliing idUcation * In 
Whose Benefit? The Public Interest, 10 East 53rd 
Street, New York, New York, Number 29, Fall . 
1972. Back, issue $2.75. 

In Moynlhan's usual brisk style, he puts 
down the need for further equalliing be- 
cause it would cost too much, without 
pr*bof that more money will improve quality, 
and because the money Increase would 
go for teachers' salaries which would have 
the effect of making incomes more unequaL : 

Yale Review of Law and Social Action, .Winter 
1971 Issue, Box 87, Yale^ Law School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 06520. 

Five articles in this issue describe the Ser- 
rano decision and possible legmlatiye re- 
forms to follow. 
Education Commission of the States, Under- 
standing Education's Financial Dilemma, Report 
#24, April 1972. $1.00 from ECS, 1860 Lincoln 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80203. 

A detailed pamphlet^ including twelve theo- 
retical models for change, 

GOVERNMENT SPONSbRiD REPORTS 

President's Commission on School Finance, 
Final Report, Schooli, People and Money, March 
1972.. Government Printing Office, Washingtoni 
D. C. 20402, Number 1780-0965. $1,00, 

The Commission was established in 1970, 
and Issued Its report In 1972, It emphasizes 
state responsibility for education, and rec- 
ommends full state funding with a possible 
Tocal add-on of not more than 10%, It sug- 
gests that S4-$5 billion federal dolors would , 
bo necossory to holp itatos mako^tho tran- 
sition from local taxation over a five year , 
\ porlod. It also recommends that states do- 
Yolop Indlcos of educational cost and needs, 
as woll as various other reforms* 
Tho/Natlonnl Iducollon Financo Prolyl, Urtl- 
vc)f4tty of Florldn, 1212 Southwoat Fifth Avenue; 
Qalnoavllle/Plorlda 32601, 



TIlis $f mlllton research pro|ect, funded by 
the Office of EdUcatibn, published seven 
volumes on school finance in paperback 
from .196a through 1971. The study docu- 
fTients disparities within and beW?een, states, 
it analyzes economic factors and compara- 
tive costs of different programs. It recom- 
mends that states equalize funding with or 
without court pressure, providing at least 
55% of all costs themselves. It recommends 
block grants frorH the federal government 
to cover about S5% of school costs^ 
All the volumes can be obtained from the 
. project without cost. Of most value are a 
60'page pamphlet summing up most of the 
work, entitled "Future Directions for Schbol 
Financing", and an 84-page one *-Planning 
^ School Finance Programs, A Study Guide/' 

Tagk Foroe on Sohool Finanas, Office of Educa- 
tion. 400 Maryland Avenue, S. W.; Washington, 
D.C.* 20202. 

\ .■ This office carries on a continuing study of 
school finance, especially of the federal 
role in reform. It does not publish books, 
but makes mimeographed documents avaih 
able on request, including 'Mssttes in School 
Finance's "State Actions Toward School 
Finance' Reform" , and **State Finance". It 
, also analyzes new state legislation on 
school finance. ^ 

PARTICUAR EMPHASIS ON LEGAL AND CON- 
STITUTIONAL ISSUES 

U. S* Commission on Civil Rights, Inequality In 
School Financing: The Role of the Law. Clear-^ 
Inghouse Publication No. 39, Washingtp>i, D. C. 
20425, August- ;1972. , 

A rather detailed and technical summary 
of the legal issues and major -cases, and 
some discussion of alternatives; 

D. Gene Watson (Editor), The Courts Seek Fiscal 
Neutrality In Education* University Printing Serv- 
ices, Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois, 
Juno 1972. / ' , 

Articles by vnrfeus authors, stressing the 
legal devolopmonts. Also a surnmary of two 
conferences, giving a good flavor of tho 
current debate, ' . 

Lon Desmond, Rodrlguozp Robinson and Sc^hool 
FInanao. Rdsoarch Brlot #6, Education Com" 
mission of tho States, 300 Lincoln Tower, 1860 
Lincoln Street, Donvor, Colorndo 00203. $1.20. 
An oKcollont summary of, tho issuos in two' 
major court cosos, with 'rocor^imondatlona 
to leolalotors on ne^t steps* . 

Tho Rodrlguoz opinion of tho Suprome Court, 
including both tho fnajorlty^ doQlalon and tho 
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dissent, can be obtained by sending 25^ with 
a reqikest for the Congcesslonal Record for April 
5/1^73, to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
^20402, 

Other legal opinions, such as the Serrano 
statements, can be requested from the Lawyer's 
Committee for Civil Rights under Law, 733 
Fifteenth Street N. W., Suite 520, Washington, 
D. C. 20005, for about $3.00 each. 

PARTICULARLY ON TAXES 

Eva Galambos, Stale and Loeai Taxes in th© 
Southp 1973, Southern Regional Councih 62 
Falrlie Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 1973. 

A. short summary of Southern state tax 
systemSt demonstrating the heavy depen- 
dence on sales taxes which hit the poor 
harder, and that potential tax sources are 
under-utilized'lh the South. ^ 

.Advisory Commtsslon on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Pmincing Schools and Property Tax^ 
Reliefs A 'state Rtsporisibility. ACIR, 726 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. January,. 
1973. J , . 

A brief report, plus mahV statistical tables, 
prepared at the request of the President to 
analyze the burden of local property taxetf 
and the possibility^ of substituting federal 
aid. It concludes that property taxf s should 
be reformed, but continued, ^nd that states 
should increasingly take over school costs 
- without federal help. 

Who Shoujd Pay for Public Schools? October 

. 1971. ^ : ; . < : 

This booklet has many Interesting com^ 
ments from^a conference on school finance. 
It Is based on the Commission*^ belief that 
states should assume responsibility for 
funding schools, ' ^ ^ * 

Education Commission of the States, Proptrty 
Assossmont and ExemptlotTSi They Need Re- 
form^MOGO Lincoln Street, Suito 300, Denver, 
Colorado 80203. $2.00 1973 
" * A careful study of the problems of the prop- 
erty tax, which recpmmends a 'number of 
specific reforms rather than abandoning the 
local property tax, . ' 

League of Women .VotofS, Now Trends In Stato 
Finance. 1730 Street N. W., Washington, 
' D, C. 20036, Publication No, 198, $.35. 1973. 

A brief pamphlot on stntd tnxntloh policies, 
omphnslzing toxos for Qduqntion, 

Konnoth E, Quindry, Slote artdf. Local Rovonuo 
Potontlal 1971. Southern Roglonnl Education 
Board, 1972. ^ ^ 
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PARTICUURUy ON THE PROBLiMS 
OFCllTlES I , 

Betsy Levin, THomas Myller, Carazon Sandoval, 
The High Coit of Educatlori m Cities. The Urban 
lnstitute/2100 ^M** Street, N. W., Washington, 

D. C. 20037. 1973. $2 JO 

John S}4|rd; i^rthur* J. Levin and' Norman 
Draohler, Equity lor Cities In Sahool Flnanoe Re- 
iorm. The Potomac Institute, 1501 Eighteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington/o. G, 20036.Jl973 
$1.50 \ ^ • - . ■ 

PARTICULARLY ON POLITICS AND 
LiGISLATIVE REFORM 

Michael Cohen, Betsy Levin and Richard Beaver, 
The Polltlo^ Limits to Sohool Finanae Reform. 

The Urban Institute, .2100 -^M'^ Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 20037. 1973 $1JS 

A study of eight states (California, ColoradOi 
Georgia/ Maryland* Michigan, New Hanflp= 
ihirep Oklahoma and Oregon) showing how 
legislation and politics differ in each one, 
and how changes might be expected to get 
under way. 

A Leglslator'i Guide to School FinanQO, Educa- 
tion Commission^ of the States, 1860 Lincoln 
Street, Suite. 300, Denver, Colorado 80203. Re- 
port #31, February, 1973. $2.00 

This report summarizes the Issues and de- 
tails new proposals and legislation In 
Minnesota, Michigan, Kansas and New York. 
Leglslativa RevleWj Education Commission of the 
States, 1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300, Denver, 
Colorado 80203, The Task Force on School Fi- 
nance of the Office of Education, 400 Maryland 
Avenue, S.W.,^ Washington, D. C. 20202, also 
reviews state actions. 

. PARTICULAR REPORTS ON INDIVIDUAL 
SOUTHERN STATES — 

Summary profiles on Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Tennessee were prepared In 
mimeographed form by the Syracuse University 
Research Corporation (1730 '^K'^ Street N, W., 
Washington, D. C, 20p06) for a Southern state 
legislators conforence In July, 1972. Sample 
school district comparisons are Includodp and 
the, cost of 'MovelIng up" altornatives for ©ach 
state, * . 

Berke, Joel S. and Goettol, Robert J, Flnonclng 
Publlo Education In South Carolina' Probloms 
and ProspQcts. A report propnrod by tho Syra- " 
cusQ UnlVGrslty Rosonrch Corporntloh for tho 
South* Carolina Community Rolntrpns Program, 
Octobor, 1972 (mimoo.). Avnilablo from SCCRPi 
704 Columbia Building, Columblo, South Cord« 
Una 20201. 



A study of existing intqultiei among dis- 
tricts In thm state, and analysis of the effect 
different changes would produce, 
Betsy Levin, Thomas Mullep4nd William Scan- 
Ion, Schools and Taxes Jf^North Carolmai The 
Urban Institute 2100 ^^M^Sfreet, N. W. Washing*' 
ton, D. C. 1973. 

A detailed and helpful examination of the 
^present Inequitlesjn North Carolina, and of 
the Impact of various kinds of change which 
might reform ^he system, 

Governor's School Finance Studytaroup, Missis^" 
ilppi PubliG^hooLFinanoe^ Febi^ary, 1973. 
A rectfmmendation to mandate a minimum 
local tax, retain local choica. of tax effort 
^ above the minimum and distribute funds on 
a new personnel unit formula. Also dis- 
cusses the heed for reform In school district 
organization. 

Governor's Cltlzen*s Committee on Education, 
Impro^g Eduaatlon In Florida, March, 1973,^ 
A comprehensive report on every aspect of 
school finance. Including recommendations 
which were largely enacted into law in June, 
1973. 

Institute of Government, University of North 
Carolina, Report on North Caronna School Fh, 
nances — Responses t© Serrano-Rodriguez/ 
/ RobeVt.E. Phay; 1972:; ; - 

Appalachian Raglonal Commission, Communica- 
tions Office, 1666 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington D. C. 20235. Current Isaue Report 
No. 2: Pinanaing Public Education in Appalachian 
Includes much useful data and factual 
tables on all Appalachian states. Including 
7 Southern states, with emphasis on their 
Appalachian counties. ^ 

U. S. Office of Education, Public School Financ©^ 
Proflrams, .1971 '721 Qoverniment PrlntlYig Office, 
Washington. D. C, 20402. S/N 1780-01126 (1973) 

$3.70 ' ' 

A detailed technical description of each 
staters school finance scheme. \ ' 

APPENDIX F 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY RESOURCES FOR 
, .RESEARCH^ 

Some research has been done in Southorn 
states, notably North and So'ttth Carolina, to" 
^ ostablish tho oxtont of oxlstlng inoqultlos and 
tost out tho consoquoncos of dlfforonl kinds of 
changos. Othor stotos may want to sponsor 
similar rosoorch, olthor through the stnto oduca- 
tlon ngoncy or through unlvorslty groups, Tho 
following Hat of Southorn acadomlc rooourcoa 
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Indicates where Indlviduali a^departments are 
that are farriiliar with the subject: 

1. The University of Alabama 

Bureau of Educational Services | 

and Research Dr. Vaughn A. ' 

College Of Education LaCombe 
University, AL 35486 Dr, Paul Q. Orr 

'The Bureau's principal functions are (1) to pro- 
vide services to the school systems and bbardtf 
of education thr®ughoyt the State of Alabama 
and (2) to stimulate research In areas of com- 
man concern. Its resources consist primarily of 
College of Education faculty who are assigned 
to the Bureau on a released-tlme basis. ^ i 
Recent Bureau projects have InQluded studies 
In the area of local schobl district budgeting and 
accounting systems." 



2. Clafk'College 
. Southern Center for Public 



Atlantaf Georgia 30314' 
404'522=8770 ' - 



Robert Kronley 



Dr. Betsy Levin 



3. Duke University / 
Law School 

Durham, N.p. 27706 . ^ , 

"Familiar With subject of school flnafhce la 
jeneral, and N.C. In particular" i./ 



University of Florida 
College of Education 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



Kern Alexander 
K. Forbls Jordan 



6. Florida State University 

Professor of Educatlonill 
Administration Dr. Robert J. Garvue 

Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
"Director of M.A. and Ph^D level programs In 
school finance and school fiscal management,'* 

6. University of Georgia , . ' 

Banking and Finance Djopt. 
! Gollege of Business 



Athens, Georgia 30601 



Dn Donald Escarraz 
Dn. Charles Clement 



"The college of Business has sev^eraj faculty 
members who have experience In. contract re- 
search and professional publications In the area 
of school finance.'' , . * * 

7. University of Qeorgla . 
Institute of Govqrnmerif 
Torreli Hall . ^ Dr. John B. Loglor 

Athens, Goorglo Dr. C, Dovid Billings 

'Tho Iristltuto of Governmont conducts rosoarcfi 
in tho area of proporty tax financing of publlq 
oducntlon, court decision relnted to school 



FRIC 



flnancei^and the relationship between ichool 
finance and-achlevement. The Institute of Qovp 
erhment has the resources to conduct stminars 
and/or training sisslons In school finance," 

■ ' . ' - ' ^ 

8. Georgia State University ^ ^ 

Political Science Dept, ^Willlam H, Wilken 

Atlanta^ Georgia 30303 
"Extensive fiscal data and rela* i Information 
lor Connecticut, Massachuseua, Minnesota, 
Pennsyfvania, and Virginia. Also fiscal simula- 
tion programr for computer analysis" 



Dewey H. Stollar 
Kenneth Tapn'ar 



9. University of Tennessee 
' Dept. of, Educational ; 

Administration 

Rm 221 Henson Hall ^ - 

Knoxvllle, Tenn, 
"Development of State Minimum Foundation 
Program; Evalyatlon of state and local ta^ pro- 
grams; Development of Municipal Bond pro-, 
grams" " . 

10. University of Texas ■ 
* Law School Murk Yudof 

2500 Red River 
Austin Texas 
lo-Counsel for Rodriguez vs San Antonio 
HtliatlQn; Author of EquQlEduaalidn^l OpportMn^: 
ityandtheCo^s"^^ V : 

APPENblX O 

HELPFUL AGENCIES 
In addition to the Southern Regional Council 
itself, a number of national and regidnar agen- 
cies are prepared to give help to citizens or 
groups who are Interested In school finance 
reform; 



1, American Friends Service 
Committee . ; 
Southeastern Public 
Education Program 
, M Fajrlio Street, N.W, t 
. Atlanta, Qeorgla 30303* 

404-523-6829 ' 
' ' ' • ^ 

a. South Carolina Community 

Relations Program 
• Room 401, Columbia 
Building 
Columbia, S. 0^29201 

b, Alabama Community 

Roicitldns Program 
125 Washington Building, 
' suite 214 

Montgomery, Alabama 36104 



Winifred Green 



Hayes MIzell 



50 



47 



/'Staff works ih Alabama, Georgia, MIsslssipph 
Louisiana, and South Carolina with parentSt stu- 
dents, teachers, and community groups towards 
the gd'al of quality Integrated public school sys- 
tems." , \ . ^ _ . ' ^ 

2, Children's Defense Fund ' 
Washington Research Project 

: / 1763;*R'^Street, W. ^ Cynthia Brown' 
Washington, D. C. 20009 Ann Rosewater 
"C.D.F. is a public Interest and child advocacy 
group whfch follows closely federal education 
proposals/programsr and policies including the 
financing &fs|&ucation.'* ' . 

3, Edwcjational Finance and Joel S, Berke, 
' ^Goverri^n^e Program , Director 
Syracuse University Reseafrth 

; Corporation 
1527 New Hampshire 

Avenue, N. W. . 
Wafehlngton.D. C. 20036 \ ^ . 

**A source of numerous projects and publica- 
tions on school finance reform.'* 

4, Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights 

under Law ; ■ u. . 

School Finarii^ Project - ' ' v 

520 Woodward building 
^jWashington, D. a 20005 



*The SchooJ .FInance Project. pfovides tedhnical 
support for school finance reform lltlgatlon deal- 
ing with inter- and intra-districf Resource aJloca- 
tlon /suits, including 'Title I comparability. The 
project has four staff attorneys In its Washing- 
ton, D. C. office." 

5. League of Women Voters Alice Klnkead 
Education Fund ' : 
1730 '^M" Street, N.W. : - 

^ Washington, D. Or.. ' s 

, ,The Human .Resources Department has a grant 
' to sponsor citizen education projects on educa^ 
, tlon finance reform in four states, 

6. Te^ans for Educational 

Excellence ^ , p.^, Jose A. barderias 
^ . flMDwyer, Suitradr;^ ;!;^- ' ' ''^ '^^ K' 

' San Antonio, Texa^82b4 ^ 
^ Research and dlssemlnation~on public scfjool 
finance. ' '\ 

7. The Urban Institute 

s 2100"M"Street,JSL:W. . 
Washington, D. C, 20037 
~ "This nonprofit, nongovernmefrtal research or-, 
ganlzatlon completed a number of studies and 
ey^luatlons *prlon toj the Rodriguez court de-v 
' ' ,ei6i6n\pertalning W ' diS^ ip^ soho^l ex- 

penditures, and analyzing imjg^i^ts of varjous 
reforfn measures being proposed/' 




